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PATRON.—If. R. H. PRINCE ALBERT. _ pikes 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 


THE FOLLOWING LECTURES: 

First—Ry J. H. Pepper, Esq., on the AUSTRALIAN and CALI- 
FORNIAN GOLD DISTRICTS, and on the Means of discriminat- 
ing Gold from other Metals and Minerals. 

Second—On the ALLEGED ADULTERATION of the BURTON 
BITTER ALE with STRYCHNINE. 

Third—On BACHHOFFNER and DEFRIES’S NEW PATENT 
POLYTECHNIC GAS FIRE. 

Fourth—By Mr. Crispe,on MORRALI'S PATENT NEEDLES. 

Fifth—On “MUSICAL CHARACTERISTICS,” with Vocal 
Illustrations, by George Buckland, Esq., assisted by Miss Blanche 
Younge, R.A. of Music. 

Sixth—On EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

_VOCAT, ILLUSTRATIONS of the MELODIES of DIFFERENT 
NATIONS, by Madame Bregazzi.—NEW SERIES of DISSOLY- 
ING VIEWS.—Exhibition of the MICROSCOPE, &c. &c. 

Admission, 1s.; Schools and Children under ten years of age, 
half-price.—For hours see Programme. 





THE POOR BOY’S POETRY. 
Now published, price 5s., handsomely bound in cloth, 


UESSES AT THE BEAUTIFUL: a Volume 
of Poems. By RICHARD REALF. With a Preface and 
Dedication, by Charles de la Pryme, M.A. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 
*,* Testimonials of the merits of these poems have been received 
from writers of the first eminence. 


R. Folthorpe, Brighton; and Longman and Co., London. 





New Works just ready. 





I. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH ZOO- 
PHYTES. By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. With 
Coloured Plates. 

Il. 
PARKS AND PLEASURE GROUNDS; or, 


Practical Notes on Country Residences, Villas, Public Parks, 
and Gardens. By CHARLES J. H. SMITH, Landscape 
Gardener. 

Ill. 


TALPA; or, THE CHRONICLE OF A CLAY 


FARM: an Agricultural Fragment. By C. W. H. With 
Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
Iv. 
Nearly ready, in One thick Octavo Volume, with Maps 
and Tinted Lithographs, 
WESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET; the 


Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of Northern 
India, during the Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS THOM- 
SON, M.D., Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. 


Dr. Thomson was a member of a mission sent into Tibet by 
the Indian Government, for the purpose of scientific exploration, 
and in this work he gives an account of his travels through that 
little knowh country. He penetrated as far north as the Kara- 
koram Pass, situated on the chain (the Kouenlun of Humboldt) 
which separates the basin of the Indus from the plain of Yarkand. 
He crossed the Himalaya in three different directions, and visited 
Kashmir and Iskardo. The work gives many dctails on the phy- 
sical structure of these mountains and of Tibet, as well as on their 
botany and geology. 

London: Reeve and Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





In One Volume, 8vo, with Portrait engraved in line by Greatbach, 
price 9s. cloth, 


HE LIFE OF EDWARD BAINES, late M.P. 


for the Borough of Leeds. By his Son, EDWARD BAINES, 


ICIAL PRODUCTION OF FISH. | Author of “‘ The History of the Cotton Manufacture.” 


ARIUS. 
tta Strect, Covent Garden. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
Leeds: Reid Newsome. 





| XHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No, CLXXXI., 
is published THIS DAY. 


CONTENTS : 
. ART AND NATURE UNDER AN ITALIAN SKY. 
. KAYE’S HISTORY OF THE WAR IN AFGHANISTAN, 
. NEW REFORMATION IN IRELAND, 
. COUNT MOLLIEN—THE FINANCE MINISTER OF 
NAPOLEON. 
- LORD COCKBURN’S LIFE OF JEFFREY. 
. CONTEMPORARY HISTORY—MR, ROEBUCK AND MISS 
MARTINEAU. 
. LADY THERESA LEWIS' CLARENDON GALLERY. 
. LORD HOLLAND'S MEMOIRS OF THE WHIG PARTY. 
POSTSCRIPT—TIHE GENERAL ELECTION, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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SIR JOHN DAVIS'S NEW WORK ON CHINA. 


Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, with Maps and Wood 
Engravings, price 18s. cloth, 


HINA, during the WAR and since the PEACE. 

/ Ny Sir JOHN FRANCIS DAVIS, Bart., F.R.S., late Her 

Majesty’s Plenipotentiary in China; Governor and Commandcr- 
in-Chief of the Colony of Hongkong. 


“Full of facts collected with care, compared with judgment 
weighed with discretion, and related with simplicity and clear- 
ness.’""—Barirannta. 

“This work, relating to the Chinese war, by a very competent 
authority, takes rank among the most amusing of the many clever 
books to which our operations against the flowery land have 
given birth.”“—Examiner, 

“The whole work forms an admirable introduction to the know- 
ledge of China, of its internal character, of the policy likely to be 
pursued by the Court of Peking, and of the new prospects, both 
of commerce and of conquest, Which recent events have opened, 
not to Great Britain alone, but to the rival powers of Russia, 
France, and America, in that hitherto almost inaccessible quarter 
of the globe."—Joun Bev. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF AINSWORTH'S 
LATIN DICTIONARY. 
New Edition, 8vo, price 10s, wd. bound, 


INSWORTH’S ENGLISH-LATIN and LATIN- 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY, abridged for the use of Schools 

By Dr. THOMAS MORELL. With Corrections and Additions by 
J. Carney, LL.D. 

London: Longman, Brown and Co.; J. M. Richardson ; Simp- 
kin, Marshall, and Co.; Thomas Hatchard; FP. and J. Rivington 
Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Tegg and Co.; Allen and 
Co.; T. Bumpus; B. Fellowes; Capes and Son; E. Hodgson; 8. 
Hodgson; Houlston and Stoneman; Sotheran and Co.; E. P. 
Williams; Stevens and Norton; H. G. Bohn; H. Washbourne; 
Waller and Son; T. Green; M. Coomes; Mrs. Walker; Aylott and 
Jones; Clarke and Co.; C. H. Palmer. Cambridge: J. Deighton. 
Oxford: J. H. Parker. 


MYHE FLORA of NEW ZEALAND. By Dr. J. 


D. HOOKER, F.R.S. Part I. 20 Plates. 80 pages of text. 
Price 31s. 6d. coloured ; 21s. plain. To be completed in five parts 


“When we think of the rapidly increasing population of our 
colony of New Zealand, and that there is no distinct work giving 
any account of the vegetable products of a British territory ex- 
tending through thirteen degrees of longitude (and, alas! the 
same may be said of all our colonies—there is no‘ Flora’ of any 
one of them!), it must be conceded that such a work has been a 
great desideratum ; and it is intended for the settler as well as for 
the professed botanist. It is accompanied by admirable plates 
‘coloured or uncoloured), and the author dwells much on the use- 
ful properties of the New Zealand plants. The Cowdie, or New 
Zealand Pine, for example, is pre-eminent among timbers in the 
construction of masts for the navy; and the consumption of New 
Zealand Flax is very great. The present Part, occupying cighty 
pages, extends as far as Sazifragea. Of the plates, twenty in 
number, we need say no more than that they are in Mr. Fitch's 
best style."—Jounna or Botany. 


FLORA OF WESTERN ESKIMAUX LAND, 
and the adjacent Islands. By BERTHOLD SEEMANN. PartlL., 
with 10 Plates. Price 10s. 6d. coloured. 


London. Reeve and Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 














This day, Foolscap Octavo, 6s. 


YOETICAL REMAINS OF WILLIAM SIDNEY 
WALKER, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Edited, with a Memoir, by J. MOULTRIE, M.A., Rector of 
Rugby. 
Also, Octavo, 108. 6d. 
SERMONS preached in the PARISH CHURCH 
of RUGBY. By J. MOULTRIE, M.A., Rector. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Rugby: Crossley and Billington. 





This day is published, post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 4s. 
] OUISA. From the German of Voss. 
4 JAMES COCHRANE. 
Translated by the same, post Svo, cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 


HERMANN AND DORETHEA. From the 


German of Gocthe. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone and Hunter. London: Robert Theobald. 


By 





Just published, beautifully printed in demy 8vo, with bordered 
pges, gilt leaves, &c., price 5s. 
VREAKS AND FOLLIES OF FABLEDOM. 
A LITTLE LEMPRIERE. 
London: John Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall; and may be had of all 





Booksellers. 
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COLBURN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR JULY. 


LIFE OF MARIE DE MEDICIS. 
By Miss PARDOER. 3 vols., with Fine Portraits. 42s. 


“ A work of high literary and historical merit. As a personal 
narrative’ Miss Pardoe’s admirable biography possesses the most 
absorbing and constantly-sustained interest.”.—Joun Bev. 


1. 


Capt. MACKINNON’S ATLAN- 
IC and TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 2 vols. 218. 


“ Capt. Mackinnon’'s Sketches of America are, perhaps, the best 
that have appeared since the works of Capt. Marryat; and they 
are facts more candid and impartial.”—Ossrrvea. 


itl, 


HISTORY OF BRITISH CON- 
QUESTS in INDIA. By HORACE ST. JOHN. 2 vols. 21s. 


“ A fair and accurate narrative of the political history of British 
Jndia; evidently written after careful study and laborious re- 
search.”’—Liresaky GazerrTe. 


Iv. 
FIvE YVWEARS AT NEPAUL. 


By Capt. THOMAS SMITH. 2 vols. 21s. 


“ This interesting work forms a most complete and graphic de- 
Mneation of Nepaul and Nepaulese affairs."—Joun Buce. 
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Colonel LANDMAN'S ADVEN- 


TURES and RECOLLECTIONS. 2 vols. 21s. (Just ready. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


AMY PAUL. A Tate. 3 vols. 


“* Amy Paul’ will become one of the favourite novels of the 
season.’'—ATLAS. 

“ The execution of this story is very remarkable.’'—Srrcrator. 

“ A tale of very considerable merit.’"—Onsexver. 


II. 


MARY SEAHAM. By Mrs. 
3 vols. 


“A novel which will add to Mrs. Grey's literary reputation.""— 
Groer. 


THE t0ST 


3 vols. 


POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. 


GREY. 


Itt. 


INHERITANCE. 








POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. 
ase De Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Twenty "i 


POPULAR SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY; or, His- 
tory of the Animals mentioned in the Bible. By MARIA 
CATLOW. Sixteen Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured (Ready 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS, 
comprising all the Species By THOMAS MOORE, Curator 
of the Botanic Gardens, Chelsea, Author of the *“* Handbook 
of British Ferns." With Twenty Plates by Fitch. 10s. éd 
coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA; or, 
Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. Ry MARY ROBERTS, 
With Eighteen Plates by Wing. 10s. 6d. coloured 


NEW WORKS 


NEARLY READY. 





No. CXCV. [On Friday nert 

CONTENTS. 

. POLICE OF LONDON. 

. THE THUGS, DACOITS, AND POLICE OF INDIA. 

. PIEDMONT. 

. DUTCH DIPLOMACY AND NATIVE PIRACY 

INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 

. LIFE OF NIEBUHR. 

. MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUIS OF ROCKINGHAM. 

- ENGLISH AGRICULTURE IN 1852. 

. LIVES OF THE FRIENDS 
OF LORD CLARENDON. 

NATIONAL DEFENCES. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY COMMISSION REPORT. 
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BANFIELD and WELD’S STATIS. 


TICAL COMPANION for 1852. A New Edition, corrected to the 
Present Time. Fep. 8vo, price 5s. [On Saturday neat. 


Ill. 











POPULAR MINERALOGY, a Familiar Account | 


of Minerals and their Uses. By HENRY SOWERRY 
Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured 


POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH SEA-WEEDS, 
comprising all the Species. By the Rev. Dr. LANDS 
BOROUGH, A.L.S. Second Fdition. Revised by the Author 
With Twenty-two Plates, by Fitch. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By 


With 


INVESTMENTS for the WORKING- 
CLASSES. By W. R. GREG, Esq. Reprinted from the Edin 
burgh Review, No. 194, April, 1852. Fep. 8vo, price One Shilling. 

(In a few days. 
IV. 


Dr. SUTHERLAND’S JOURNAL of a 


VOYAGE in BAFFIN’S BAY and BARROW’S STRAITS in 1850 
and 1851 in SEARCH of the MISSING CREWS. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
with Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. (In a few days. 


v. 
The Chevalier BUNSEN On HIPPOLY- 


TUS and his AGE; or, Ancient and Modern Christianity and | 
(In a few days, | 


Divinity compared. 4 vols. post Svo. 
VI, 


The Third and concluding Part of a 


JOURNAL kept during a SUMMER TOUR for the Children ofa | 


Village School. By the Author of 4my Herbert. 


vil. 


The CALLING and RESPONSIBILI- 


TIES of GOVERNESSES. By AMICA. Fep. 8vo. 
VIII. 


By Tuomas Bapineton 
Reprinted from Mr. Macaulay's Critical and His- 
16mo, price One Shilling. (On the 31st inst. 


Fep. 8vo. 


Lord BACON. 
MACAULAY. 
torical Essays. 


Ix. 


- 
ELECTRICITY and the ELECTRIC 
TELEGRAPH. To which is added, The Chemistry of the Stars. 

By Dr. GEORGE WILSON. 1é6mo, price One Shilling. 
LOn the 31st inst. 





Just published. 
10, 
LIFE of the Rev. W. KIRBY, M.A., 


F R S., F.L.S., &., Rector of Barham. By the Rev. JOHN 
FREEMAN, M.A, With Portrait and Plate. 8vo, price 15s. 


11. 
The SAINTS our EXAMPLE. By the 


Author of Letters to my Unknown Friends. Fep. 8vo, price 7s. 
12. 
HUTSPOT: A Tale for the Nineteenth 


Century. By CHARLES FRANCIS TROWER. Fep. 8vo, price 


7s. 6d 


13. 
BRITTANY and the BIBLE: With Re- 


marks on the French People and their Affairs. By I. HOPE 


| 16mo, price One Shilling 


| TION 
| Physiology 


AGNES | 


; SPAIN 
| in the Mixed Court of Justice at che Havana. 


CATLOW. Second Edition. Revised by the Author. With | 
Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF MAMMALIA. By | 


ADAM WHITE, F.L.8., Assistant in the Zoological Depart- | 


ment of the British Museum With Sixteen Plates, by B 
WATERHOUSE HAWKINS, F.L.S. 10s. 64. coloured. 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, 


rising all the BIRDS. Ry P. H. GOSSE, Author of “ The 
jaturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica With Twenty - Plates 
10s. 6d. coloured. ’ 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. By 
MARIA FB. CATLOW. With Sixteen Plates by W. WING 
10s. 6d. coloured ? 


VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS: or. His- 
tory of Forest Trees, Lichens, Mosses, and Ferns 
ROBERTS. With Twenty Pilates. 10s. 6d. coloured 


Reeve aad Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden 


Ry MARY 


com- | 





of MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY 
Plates 


London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, & Loncuays. 


14. 
The NATURAL HISTORY of CREA- 
Ry T. LINDLEY KEMP, M.D., Author of Agricultural 
1émo, price One Shilling 


15, 
MODERN POETS and POETRY of 
By J. KENNEDY, EBsq., Her Britannic Majesty's Judge 
SVO, price l6s. 


16. 


Dr. A. BENISCH’S JEWISH SCHOOT, 
and PAMILY BIBLE Vol. I. containing the Pentat 


. =. ; euch, newly 
transiated. Second Edition. 8vo, price 6s. 6d. : 


17. 
Dr. A.BENISCH’S HEBREW PRIMER 


and PROGRESSIVE READING BOOK ,; preparatory to the Study | 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. 16mo, price 3s. : ; 


' 


18. 
Mr. WILLIAM HUGHES'S MANUAL | 


1 Second Edition; with 5 | 
Fep. Svo, price 4s. 6d. 
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1. 
FLORA of NEW ZEALAND. 
J. D. Hooker, F.R.S. Part I. 20 Plates 
coloured; 21s. plain. To be completed in Fis 


By Dr. 
Price 313. 6d. 
e Parts, 


FLORA OF WESTERN 


LAND, and the adjacent Islands. 
Part F, With 10 Plates, 


ESKIMAUX. 


an By BertHorp Stryixx 
Price 10s. 6d, coloured, — 


3. 
CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZIN} 


(commenced in 1786) ; continued by Sir W. 4 
F.R.S. Published in Monthly Numbers, 
coloured, 


4. 

HOOKER’S JOURNAL of BOTANY 
and KEW GARDENS MISCELLANY. Edited by Siz 
W. J. Hooker. In Monthly Numbers, with a Plate 
Price Two Shillings. - 


5, 
HOOKER’S ICONES PLANTARTY, 
In Parts, each containing Eight Plates. Price 2s, fd, 
6 


THE VICTORIA REGIA. By Sir WJ. 


HooxeEr. With Illustrations of the natural size, by W, 
Fitch. Elephant folio. 31s. 6d. coloured, ; 


, J. Hoorrn, 
6 Plates, 3s, 6d. 


The RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM. 
HIMALAYA. Thirty coloured Drawings, with deserip. 
tions. By Dr. J. D. Hooker, F.R.S, Folio. £3 11s, © 

8. 
| A CENTURY of ORCHIDACEOTS 
PLANTS. By Sir Witiiam J. Hooxer. Containing 10 
coloured Plates. Royal 4to. Five Guineas. 





9, 


o 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, 
History of the British Sea-Weeds; containing Coloured 
Figures and Descriptions of all the Species. By Professor 
Harvey. In 3 vols. royal Svo, cloth, arranged in the 
order of publication, £7 12s. 6d.; in 4 vols, royal 5vo, cloth, 
arranged systematically, £7 17s. td. 

10, 
THE BRITISH DESMIDIE-E; or, 


Fresh-Water Alge. By Joun Ratrs. 35 coloured Draw- 
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Memoirs of the Right Honourable Henry 

Lord Langdale. By Thomas Duffus Hardy. 

9 Vols. Svo. Bentley. | 
Ir rarely happens that the life of a successful 
lawyer affords materials for a biography of 
ceneral interest, unless he has taken an active 
nart, and exercised a marked influence, in the 

litical events of his day. If this has not 
see the ease, the incidents of such a life can 
have no interest except of a technical nature, 
and require to be written by and for lawyers 
only. On the other hand, there ean be no 
better illustration of the period of history 
in which the fame of a Somers or an Eldon 
has been acquired than their eventful lives 
afford. It is fortunate for the fame of such 
men when they find a biographer who is able 
both to narrate the more stirring events of 
their lives with force and effect, and also to 
render his work useful to legal readers by 
condensing, analyzing, or elucidating the doe- 
trines of constitutional or common law which 
have been laid down by the subject of his 
biography. It is this union of qualities which 
gives such value to the legal biographies of 
Lord Campbell, whose works are of as much 
importance to the lawyer as to the student 
of general history. 

The volumes now before us possess but 
little interest, political, legal, or personal. 
Few men who have attained to a peerage and 
the second equity judgeship of this kingdom, 
have passed so uneventful a life as Lord | 
Langdale, or have exercised so little influence | 
on the politics of their day. An upright and 
highly conscientious man, a college senior 
wrangler, a hard-working and successful ad- 
vocate, a laborious and upright judge—how 
many men are there not who fulfil all these | 
conditions, and if they are to be admitted as 
nghtly causing their possessor to be made | 
the subject of two volumes of biography, the 
inundation of ‘lives’ that must ensue pre- | 
sents, indeed, a formidable prospect. 

Pod have the very slight materials for this 
“le been made good use of by their bio- 
grapher. Mr. Hardy, an industrious and | 
earned antiquary, is here out of his element. | 
He is deficient’ both in condensation and 
‘rangement, and he has overlaid his work 
aan re _~ refer chiefly to the 
have the dea ete &e.) which eannot 
léeblats’s ightest interest to any but Lord 
pao 8 OWN near relations. The volumes 
sa gs indeed somewhat chargeable 
tion to the et ~ book-making. Tn addi- 
sede * idm : formeepondence and diary 
thrown in of 2 ain ww e have sketches 

Tien, cg = raries well known to 
life—~a chantor y to become readers of this 
<thother’ 4. athe to La Francis Burdett 

verbatim) from Mr. J “a oe. a 
Witen, "| tuart Mill’s sum- 
Ue aon to legislation— 

7 ate, on ansar Pau or ~~ 

a ructt’'s arrest in 181 os aa 7 k. <M - 
Handy, because “hah 3 ay uced, va . ALT. 
Closely connected with an | 
Ss “in the life of M - Bickers én 
ealy ~ @Dis le lng on ; ‘ "e eer Rosh 
fom the hast sos dar as we can gather | 
Sr mine Para Mr. Bickersteth visited | 
boat to leave it rower, and procured him a | 
aetails of the Ree nk and wearisome | 
+ Commissioners of ger oe of swearing | 

“—three mortal oo Treat Seal, judges, | 
Case Saintes chapters on the Gorham | 

am no doubt of those who | 





episod 


2] 


or 


subject, 


‘summer of 


| impossible to describe the expression. 


remember the so recent interminable discus- 
sions it gave rise to—and all this mixed up 
with details on chancery reform and practice, 
which make the book read in some places like 





a report of the chancery commissioners. Mr. 
| Hardy is also given to introducing moral and 


didactic reflections of the most common-place 
kind (sometimes almost ludicrously so), ex- 
pressed in careless and slip-shod style. 

To set off against these deficiencies, we 
must state that the book derives an interest 
from the pleasing picture it presents of Lord 
Langdale’s highly conscientious and straight- 


forward character; and the use which this 


example may afford to youth, in their early 
struggles for fame or fortune, appears to us 
indeed to afford almost the only reason for 
this book having been written at all. 

There is also some value in the details, in 
the second volume, on the state of the Record 
Offices previous to Lord Langdale’s time, and 
on the judicious alterations introduced mainly 
under his auspices. To this branch of the 
Mr. Hardy (whose labours in the 
Record department have been so zealous and 
useful) is well qualified to do justice, but we 
should have preferred his statements in a 
small separate volume, instead of having to 


‘take them with the heavy burden of the rest 


of the life. 
We will now briefly notice the few leading 
incidents of Lord Lanedale’s life. He was 


born in June, 1783, the son of a surgeon at 


Kirkby Lonsdale, another of whose sons, the 
Rev. Edward Bickersteth, entered the church, 
and became well known by his evangelical | 
writings. 

Henry was educated at the Free School of 
Kirkby Lonsdale, and then apprenticed to 
his father, but after a twelvemonth he was 
sent to London to walk the hospitals. In 
1801 he went to Edinburgh to finish his | 
studies, and stayed there until towards the 
1802. His letters during this 
period evince the attachment to the Baconian 
philosophy which characterized him through 
life, and show considerable powers of retlee- 
tion and analysis in so young a man. In 
June, 1802, he entered Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, with the view of graduating in medi- 
cine. His application to his studies here 
having produced a severe attack of illness, 
liis friends were anxious that he should have 
immediate change of air and relaxation, and 
were fortunate enough to procure for him the 
appointment of travelling physician to the 
Earl of Oxford, then on a tour in Italy. 
Thirty-three years afterwards Mr. Bickersteth 
married the Karl’s daughter, Lady Jane Har- | 
ley, who was a girl of four or five years old 
at the time of her future husband’s appoint- 
ment as physician to her father. He set off 
at once to join the Earl at Florence, and in 
passing through Paris saw Napoleon at the | 
Opera there, of whom he gives the following | 
striking description ina letter to his brother:— | 


** At the opera, or rather oratorio mis en action, 
in the evening, we had the good fortune, it may | 
be called, to see Bonaparte. Generally speaking, 
the busts we have of him are like, but the deep 
meditation, the continued anxiety which appears 
on his very very sallow, his blackly sallow com- 
plexion, cannot ‘be expressed; for the moment he 
seemed tranquil, but it was easy to observe that 
the mind, under such a face, must have undergone 
profound reflection, and violent agitation; it is 

He was 


loudly applauded on his entrance, and for w while 


| sat in full view, he then retired behind the curtain 


of his box, and we saw nothing more of him till he | 
made his bow at the last.” 


_ On his return to England he again went 
into residence at Cambridge, where he dis- 
tinguished himself, in Professor Sedgwick’s 
words, as “‘a desperately hard student,” and, 
in 1808, he became senior wrangler and 
senior Smith’s prizeman. His dislike to the 
practice of the medical profession (always 
very strong, though he sack great interest in 
its principles) had so increased that he deter- 
mined to abandon it, and (after having given 
up a plan of entering the army, owing to his 
parents’ objections) he entered himself, in 
April, 1808, as a student of the Middle 
Temple, and became, in 1810, a pupil of the 
well-known John Bell. Whilst keeping his 
terms for the bar he became acquainted with 
Sir Francis Burdett (through his brother, Mr. 
Jones Burdett, whom he had known in Italy), 
and the acquaintance thus formed appears to 
have ripened into a steady and life-long friend- 
ship. Nearly all the lettersofany interest which 
these volumes contain are from Sir Francis; 
and they are all highly honourable to that 
true-hearted (though at that time somewhat 
wrong-headed) English gentleman. We can 
only extract one, and we select 1t on account 
of the admirable generosity and true delicac 
it evinces, in preference to any which towel 
on political topies. 

Mr. Bickersteth, we should premise, had 
been called to the bar in November, 1811. 
Business, as usual, came in slowly at first ; 
his income was narrow, and, with highly 
honourable self-sacrifice, he had sold his 
favourite authors (Shakspeare and the Italian 
poets) to buy law books. At this period Sir 
Francis addressed him the following letter: 

“Dear Bickersteth—I have five hundred times 
been upon the point of speaking to you upon a 
subject I very much wished to do, but have been 
fearful of offending you;—yet I know not why, 
since you are sure to take a thing as it is intended. 
Without any more preface, I am very desirous, if 
I could tell how, to serve you; and after revolving 
a variety of things this has occurred to me. I 
know that it is often of the greatest importance to 
a man in the commencement of any career, to have 
the command, in cases of emergency, of a sum of 
money—don’t be alarmed. Now, if you would 
allow me to be your banker to a certain extent, 
say five hundred pounds, the whole of which, or 
auy part, you might draw for whenever occasion 
made it desirable, and replace it at your own con- 
venience, I have thought this might, in the begin- 
ning of an arduous profession, be of great service to 
you and no detriment whatever to me, and, there- 
fore, I have flattered myself that the offer, pro- 
ceeding as it does from a just esteem of your 
character, would not be by you rejected: if it 
should not, as I have set my heart upon it it will 
not, pray write two words,—and mind, two words 
only—or rather, three—-I accept it—and never 
further mention made of it between us. Now the 
murder is out; I hope I have not done wrong. I 
am, however, confident you will take it as intended, 

‘‘ And believe me, with great esteem, 
‘¢ Yours very sincerely, 
‘*F, BURDETT. 
“96th, 1813.” 


Mr. Hardy does not say whether this 
generous offer was accepted. At all events, 
business soon began to increase steadily, and 
his income continued large until his accept- 
ance of office. Soon after his call to the bar 
he became acquainted with Jeremy Bentham, 


‘and rose rapidly in the good graces of that 


yatriarch of legal reformers, who appears to 
i looked to Bickersteth as his legitimate 
successor. Sir Francis Burdett was also, at 
that time, one of Bentham’s disciples (thon 
not a very hopeful one in the eyes of the 
sage), and a letter from Bentham to the 
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Baronet, urging him to try his hand on a! The claims of Sir Charles Pepys, however, 


* History of Whiggism,’ is curious. It is too 
long for extract, except the conclusion, which 
we give—not only as a curiosity in itself, but 
as showing in a very striking manner the 
similarity between the Benthamee (as Sydney 
Smith termed it) and Carlylese dialects, which 
never before struck us so forcibly :— 


“Tf this (i. e. the proposed history) should 
find acceptance at your hands, set Curate and 
Barber diligently to work to rummage the Rams- 
bury library, and lock up, if not burn, all books 
that contain in them any such cabalistic cha- 
racters as —= v/, &.,, they are inventions 
of Belial, no less dangerous to 
than even Amadis de Gaul, or the History of 
Rodomonte to mental sanity. In no case can they 
be of any use to health; in no case can they be 
productive of any fruit meet for keeping the blood 
circulating in the veins of holy men. Sporting! 
the most egregious sporting is a work, not of folly 
but of wisdom, in comparison of the sin of poring— 
poring over any such dry trash, drier than any dry 
bones that Ezekiel ever saw or dreamt of. x, 7, z, 
nay though there were ever so many dots over 
their heads, what nation can they lead into salva- 
tion? what worldly fame can they procure? 

‘‘Farewell! May all necks be kept unbroken, 
and all guns unburst, so long as such good use is 
made of them. wd oD 

‘Hermit of Q. S. P.” 

Mr. Bickersteth was made a Queen's Coun- 
sel by Lord Lyndhurst in 1827, and appears 
always to have felt much respect and grati- 
tude towards that nobleman, though opposed 
to him in polities. Upon Lord Grey's acces- 
sion to oflice in 1830, Mr. Bickersteth was 
talked of for the office of Solicitor-General, 
but it was never offered him. He subse- 
= declined the offers both of the Chief 
Judgeship of the Court of Review and of a 
Barony of the Exchequer. 

In April, 1834, he made one of his best bar 
speeches in opposition to the grant of a char- 
ter to the University of London. In this 
speech he met a question put by Lord 
Brougham, who sched ‘“what was to prevent 
the University from granting degrees except 
an act of parliament,” with a ready and sharp 
retort. Mr. Bickersteth answered :— 

‘*In the first place, the utter scorn and contempt 
of the world. They would be just as contemptible 
as any private individuals, who should, without 
warrant, take upon themselves to confer titles of 
honour. In the next place, if they should not be 
prevented from the derision to which they would 
expose themselves, they might, I presume, be called 
upon to show in the Court of King’s Bench by 
what warrant they took on themselves to confer 
such distinctions ; and, though this is a subject on 
which I speak with great deference, yet I conceive 
that if they were not considered too c mntemptible 
for any legal notice, they would be prohibited. 
For these degrees are titles of distinction and pre- 
cedence ; they flow from the crown ; they are con- 
ferred by authority derived from the crown alone, 
and no set of men can legally assume the right 
conferring them without the authority of the er 
If they do so in fact, they do wrong, and make 
themselves amenable to the King’s courts. That is 
the answer I give to your lordship's question.” 

Lord Langdale thought that this speech 
made him Master of the Rolls, on account of 
the rebuke to Lord Brougham, whom King 
William IV. disliked, and on account of the 


> 


J 
} 
i 


ot 


Wh, 


high prerogative tendency of the speech, | 


which was also agreeable to the king. 

He refused the office of Solicitor-Genera] in 
1834, and having in 1835 drawn up an able me- 
morandum on Chancery reform for Lord Mel- 
bourne, that nobleman was anxious to promote 
Mr. Bickersteth to the chancellorship when 
the office was filled up in December, 1835. 





sion of his promotion to the bench. 


were paramount, and Mr. Bickersteth suc- 


ceeded to the Mastership of the Rolls, vacated | Mean or unworthy action 


by Sir C. Pepys’ elevation. He filled this 
office until his resignation in March, 1851, 
which was followed by his death in little more 
than a month. 

A correspondence and discussion of some 
little interest took place between Mr. Bick- 
ersteth and Lord Melbourne upon the occa- 
It was 


essential to the government that the Master 


muublie spirit | 
I } 


of the Rolls should be in Parliament, and 
Mr. Bickersteth hesitated about accepting a 
peerage, both on account of his want of for- 


_tune and his wish to keep clear of all party 





ties. We have not room to quote the dis- 
cussion, but it was highly honourable to Mr. 
Bickersteth. We may here mention that he 
appears to have had a high opinion of Lord 
Melbourne’s good sense and good feeling, 
and there is one little anecdote (almost the 
only good thing of the kind in the volumes), 
which we really think excellent, and a worthy 
companion to Lord Melbourne’s well-known 
letter to Lord Dudley on acceptance of office, 


which was so illustrative of the character of | 


its writer, who, with so little apparent in- 
together so long. chiefly by means of his easy 
and good-humoured address and rare know- 
ledge of the world :— 

‘Lord Langdale (says Mr. Hardy) often spoke 
of Lord Melbourne's art of saying things in an easy 
off-hand way, which would give great offence from 
any one else. He used to be much amused at the 


way in which Lord Melbourne got rid of ———, | 


who wanted to be placed upon one of the govern- 
ment commissions, and who had been urging his 
claims on Government. 


true,’ said Lord Melbourne; ‘and I agree with 


‘What you say is perfectly | 


| dale’s exertions in the Publie 





ne 
ed 
tea 


when in prosperity, most laborio i 
gent as a student, and utte a ap 


1. 
rly despising any 
- This exampi 
| forms, as we have already said, the chief ya) 
of the book, though we ‘can hardly accept i 
as a reason for the publication when thers 
was so little else to tell. = 
In a future number we shall perh 
some of Mr. Hardy’s details as 





} 
1e 


aps notice 
to Lord Lang. 
) in) 
Record depart. 
ment. 





Address at the Anniversary Meeting of the 
Royal Geographical Society. By Sir RJ 
Murchison, President. Clowes and Soy. _ 

Tue custom of imposing upon the President 

the duty of delivering an annual address, js g 

very wholesome one, common to several scien. 

tific societies in London. The chief object of 
these discourses should be the delineation of 
the progress of discovery and research during 
the past year, in language at once descriptive 





'and critical. 
| before us exactly fulfils these conditions. 


The valuable document now 
It 


| 18 a concise yet sufficient review of geographical 


a nt | conducted or appeared since the last ann 
dustry or ability, yet a a weak ministry | 


investigations and publications that have been 
iver- 
sary meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society. It is written in the best taste, dis. 


pensing praise fully and generously wherever 


raise is due, and never dwelling upon defects. 


|The Presidents of Societies are chosen out of 
a somewhat limited body of men, a sort of 


_hierarchy or aristocracy 


in science. This 
almost necessarily results from the qualifica- 
tions required in these important. officers. 
Urbanity, position, enthusiasm, hard work, 


‘constant attention, tact and knowledge, are 


every word you say, but you know that if I were | 


to appoint you commissioner, the fellows would 
not sit with you, d——n them!’” 

We have left ourselves little room to speak 
of Lord Langdale as a judge or a Chancery 


| Society which secures 


reformer, and, indeed, any lengthened dis- | 


cussion on such subjects would be out of place 
in our pages. 
and painstaking 


=? 


investigating every case to 


As a judge, he was upright | : 
'viewed is a work of no small Jabour an 


its minutest detail, and applying his large | 
power of analysis and his clear reasoning | 


feeulties with great laboriousness. He showed 
the greatest abhorrence of trick or chicanervy. 


us melancholy. 


and oceasionally allowed his indignation, at | 


the suspicion of such practices, to lead him 


into too great severity of censure against the | 
years there will be no pla 


suspected parties. Few of his decisions were 
reversed on appeal, and he unquestionably 
took a high position as an equity judge. As 
a Chancery reformer, although he took a 
most sincere and zealous part in that much- 
needed and disheartening work, and was the 
originator of some valuable improvements, 
yet we are inclined to think that his early 
association with Bentham had turned him 
more to speculation than to vigorous action; 
and lie certainly disappointed the public, if 
not also his political friends, in the results of 
his labours in that field. Somewhat of this 
was, no doubt, owing to Lord Cottenham’s 
jealousy; but the cause we have alluded to, 
no doubt, had its operation also. 

Lord Langdale only spoke in the House of 
Lords on professional subjects, and he was 
never an effective speaker, either at the bar 
or in the house. 

In private life he appears to have been 
worthy of the highest praise, self-denying 
and independent in early Vaiculties, kind and 
generous to his inferiors and dependents 





all required to make up a good President. 
The welfare of scientific associations depends 
in great measure upon the character and 
qualities of their leaders. We offer praise as 
justice, and not as flattery, in saying that any 
Sir Roderick Murchison 
for its President makes a fortunate choice, 
and is sure to be thoroughly well served. The 
production of an address like that now Te 


d 


It is in every respect well done. 


‘pf 
at 


research. tt e. 

In one respect the perusal of it has mac 
All the odd corners of the 
o, and 
} 


we 


world are so evidently being peeped into, 
every inch of our planet's surface being sub- 
jected so rapidly to the prying observations 
of comvetent travellers, that in a very fe" 

-e left to discover. 
What then will become of the Royal ~ 
graphical Society! It is too evident that 
they continue to push on explorations Wi} 8 
zeal they now display, they will get to ts 
end of their story, and discover every pis" 


ea. 


le 


too soon. Unless we can geta rr, 
tion opened by electric medium with * 
other planet, in a few centuries, MADMIES T 
have no place or thing to talk wakens 
only compassion for posterity that ‘ pice 
these charitable sentiments In our Den". 
For ourselves we are content to know ape 
as possible whilst we are amobs onan X rs, 
feel exceedingly obliged to the Seon to 
for the indefatigable pains they are tam 

complete the knowledge of the 
of science before the exisung 


tiie 
taal 


? 


+ 
vbout. i 


‘ 
< 


ir own sect 
generaik 


es 


grows too old to learn. : 

Among the subjects which ho ot goer 
place in this year’s address, are t ee late 
ings of voyagers in the Arctic region © 
events in Australia, and the new 
in Africa and Thibet. 
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The founder's gold medal has been with 
nstice awarded to Dr. Rae, the intrepid 
= of Boothia, and of Wollaston and 
a Lands. The hardihood and deter- 
bisa with which this gentleman pursued 
his researches, under the most trying circum- 
stances, warrant his holding “" high .Place 
gnong the dauntless band of Arctic inves- 
ators. , 
7 Rae's survey of the inlet of Bootkia in 1848 
was unique in its kind. W ith a boldness never 
surpassed, he determined on wintering on the pro- 
verbially desolate shores of Repulse Bay, where, or 
in the immediate neighbourhood, one expedition of 
two ships had previously wholly perished, and two 
others were all but lost. There he maintained his 
party on deer shot principally by himself, and spent 
ten months of an Arctic winter Ina hut of stones, 
the locality not even yielding drift timber. With no 
other fuel than a kind of hay made of the Andro- 
weda tetragona, he preserved his men in health, and 
thus enabled them to execute their arduous survey- 
ing journeys of upwards of 1000 miles round Com- 
mittee Bay (the southera portion of Boothia Gulf) 
inthe spring. Next season he brought his party 
condition than when he set out, and with buta 
small diminution of the few bags of provisions he 
had taken with him. 
“In his last journeys, in which he travelled more 


3000 miles in snow-shoes, Dr. Rae has shown | Mee ; 
than 3000 miles in snow-shoes, Dr. Rae has shown | jor, particularly in an endeavour to ascertain the 


fate of the crews which are supposed to have aban- | 


: . . . 
his former experience, that the sea might ve frozen, 


he determined on aspring journey over the ice, and 
performed a most extraordinary one. 
starting-place at Fort Confidence, on the Great 
Bear Lake, being at the distance of more than 150 


niles from the coast by the route he was compelled | : cok ae ' “oF ; 
ies from the coast by the route he was compelled | early in July, he will, if possible, first visit Jones's | 


to take, he could not, as in the parties of our naval | 


expeditions, travel on the ice with capacious sledges, 


equal judgment and perseverance. Dreading, from | 

















sion, and crossed the Jlimalaya in three 
different directions, visiting Kashmir and 


Iskardo, and penetrating as far north as the 
Karakoram Pass, announces the publication, 
in a few days, of the narrative of his journey. 

We are glad to find that Sir Roderick 
Murchison is among those who are still hope- 
ful respecting the fate of Franklin. He 
strongly inclines towards a trial of the oceanic 
openings towards the North Pole ve/d Spitz- 


bergen and Nova Zembla, as recently urged | 


with much excellent argument by Mr. Peter- 
mann. In a postscript, dated the 25th of 
June, is the following important information 
respecting a new expedition in search of 
Franklin, which has just sailed under the eom- 
mand of Captain Inglefield, R.N., an oflicer 
whose zeal in the cause of science, as well as 
his philanthropic spirit, are sure to bring about 
good results. We believe that a work by the 
naturalist mentioned in the following para- 
graph, Dr. Sutherland, descriptive of his 


| vovage with Captain Penny, full of interesting 
rty | and novel natural history information, is on 
hack to the Hudson Bay posts in better working 


the eve of appearing :— 
‘’ Whilst the last sheet of this discourse is under- 


| going a revise, I learn to my great satisfaction that 
| the screw-scl rr the Jsabel will still be emploved 
| the screw-schooner the fsabet WUl still be employee 


His last | 


in the good cause of the search after Franklin, and 


doned the two vessels seen floating on an iceberg. 
That spirited officer, Commander Inglefield, RN., 
having received the vessel from Lady Franklin and 


| the subseribers, has undertaken at his own risk and 


and was therefore obliged to restrict his provisions | 
and baggage to the smallest possible weight. With | 
a pound of fat daily for fuel, and without the pos- | 


sibility of carrying a tent, he set out accompanied 
by two men only, and, trusting solely for shelter to 
snow-houses, which he taught his men to build, ac- 
complished a distance of 1060 miles in 89 days, or 
=i Iniles per day including stoppages—a feat which 


uag never been equalled in Arctic travelling ; and | 


‘tis without the aid of advanced depdts, and 
uragging a sledge himself great part of the way. 
“The spring journey, and that which followed 
in the suminer in boats, during which 1700 miles 
Were traversed in 80 days, have proved the con- 
tauity of Wollaston and Victoria Lands along a 
distance of nearly 1100 miles, and have shown that 
mey are separated by a strait from N. Somerset 
re Boothia, through which the flood-tide sets from 
se north. In this way Dr. Rae has performed 
po essential Service, even in reference to the 
aa = Franklin, by limiting the channels of 
tet between the continent of America and the 
arctic Islands, as now laid down in a new map by 
“tr. Arrowsmith,” 
we of all these trials Dr. Rae is about 
~~ Ne a new expedition. 
erred grade Gold Medal has been con- 
eclenaty ‘Captain Henry Strachey, for his 
Tha oe XPlorations and surveys in Western 
asignment of he 's to be a_most judicious 
ins Sears 3; : 1e honour. For more than 
Wa tisk an id this able officer, at first at his 
tien ee tPense, and in an after expedi- 
ecilene fits ene by the Indian government, 
of the world ot known and interesting part 
region 500 ao. a produced a map of a 
breadth, ole Re Sg by 150 miles in 
det territory, met miles of Chinese bor- 
jealously ono Ost difficult to penetrate and 
Rom, 27, SUatded by its celestial yom 
Some interesting 1°... stial proprietors. 
“seoveries of J); notices of the Himalayan 
are a] r. Hooker and Dr. Thomson 
The latter, 


. &) ° ° 
7 vache the address. 
amember of the Tibet commis- 


-eentral region of Southern Africa, instead of 
being mountainous, is a watershed of no great 








expense to complete the enterprise; and sailing 
and Smith’s Sounds, and afterwards examine the 
west coast of Bafiin’s Bay and Labrador. Dr. 
Sutherland, the naturalist, who was formerly with 
Captain Penny, will accompany Captain Inglefield ; 
and Mr. Abernethy, who was ice-master in every | 
British expedition, Arctic and Antarctic, has also 
engaged himself in this noble enterprise.” 


The progress of geographical discovery in 
Africa has been very rapid during the past | 
year, thanks to Messrs. Oswell, Livingstone, 
and Galton. We have learned that the | 


elevation, and that the most central portion 
of it is occupied by a succession of lakes, of 
which Ngami is the southernmost. 

Among African discoverers little known to 
the general public is Mr. Bain, surveyor of 
roads in Cape Colony. This gentleman, in 
the course of his duties, has made some re- 
markable observations and discoveries in the 
geological structure of South Africa. He has 
detected good Silurian strata overlaid by car- 
boniferous rocks, and other formations above 
them, which call forth the following sugges- 
tive commentary from the Geological-Geo- 
graphical President :— 








«‘ Above all these ancient strata, and occupying, 
therefore, a great central trough or basin, strata | 
occur which are remarkable from being charged | 
with terrestrial and freshwater remains only ; and | 
it isin a portion of this great accumulation that 
Mr. Bain disinterred fossil bones of most peculiar 
quadrupeds. One of the types of these, which Pro- 
fessor Owen named Dicynodon, from its bidental | 
upper jaw, is a representative, during a remote 
secondary period, of the lacertine associates of the 
hippopotami of the present lakes and waters. The 
contemplation of this map has therefore led me to 
point out to you how wide is the field of thought 
which the labours of one hard-working geologist 
have given rise to, and to express; on my part, how | 
truly we ought to recognise the merits of the pioneer 
among the rocks, who enables us, however inade- | 
quately, to speculate upon the entirely new and 





grand geographical phenomenon, that such as South 
Africa Is now, such have been her main features 
during countless past ages, anterior to the creation 
of the human race. For the old rocks which form 
her outer fringe, unquestionably cireled round an 
interior marshy or lacustrine country, in which the 
Dicynodon flourished ata time when not a single 
animal was similar to any living thing which now 
inhabits the surface of our globe The present 
central and meridian zone of waters, whether lakes, 
rivers, or marshes, extending from Lake Tehad to 
Lake Ngami, with hippopotami on their banks, are, 
therefore, but the great modern, residual, geogra- 
phical phenomena of those of a mesozoic age. The 
differences, however, between the geological past of 
Africa and her present state are enormous. 
that primeval time the lands have been much ele- 
vated ubove the sea-level—eruptive rocks piercing 
in parts through them ; deep rents and defiles have 
been suddenly formed in the subtending ridges, 
through which some rivers escape outwards, whilst 
others flowing inwards are lost in the interior sands 
aud Jakes; and with those great ancient changes 
entirely new races have been created.” : 
Or Arabia we are told much that is new, 
the results of the surveys made by the Indian 
navy. Mr. Carter, the surgeon of the Pali- 
nurus, the surveying ship employed, has ad- 
mirably described both the geography and 
geology of the region explored. 
Altogether we have been highly gratified 
with this statement of the labotrs of the 
Royal Geographical Society, an institution 
deserving of being regarded as of national im- 
portance, and well worthy of a dwelling-place 
such as should be accorded by our govern- 
ment to bodies so disinterested, so useful, and 
so honourable to the fame of Great Britain. 


Since 





Shakspeare and his Times. By M. Guizot. 
Bentley. 

Tue essay on the ‘ Life and Works of Shak- 

speare,’ which forms the principal part of this 


volume, appeared, as we learn from the pre- 


face, as an introduction to a complete French 


edition of Shakspeare’s works, published in 


1821. Although so long before the French 
publie, it is, we believe, all but unknown in 
this country, and comes before the English 
reader with the interest of novelty—an inte- 
rest enforced by the admirable character of 
the criticism, which pervades not merely this 
essay, but the separate dissertations on par- 
ticular plays, of which the remainder of the 
volume is composed. Had it been familiarly 
known, it might have saved us the inflie- 
tion of a great deal of the bad eriticism 
of the last thirty years; and even after 
all that has been written to the purpose, 
both in Germany and here, it will hold its 
ground among the best of the few good 
volumes of Shaksperian criticism which exist. 
Much as has been already advanced upon 
this subject, the true Shaksperian student is 
always ready to listen to whatever may be 
well said by any new writer. He knows that 


‘the theme is as exhaustless as the universe 


itself. As well might it be urged, that there 
was no more scope for the labours of scien- 
tific discovery, as that the field of criticism 


is exhausted on works which are in them- 


selves a microcosm—where fresh points of 
view, fresh revelations of beauty and power, 
fresh proofs of adaptive skill, are continually 
presenting themselves to the patient and 
assiduous observer. France owed something 
to the genius of Shakspeare, in atonement 
for the wrong done to it by Voltaire and 
others; nor has she of late years been back- 


ward to make reparation either in her theatres 
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or in her literature. In Paris we have seen 
audiences as sensitive to the finest points in 
his plays, as any who ever smiled or wept at 
them in London; and, were proof wanting of 
the appreciation of her literary men, the pre- 
sent volume would afford it in the most de- 
lightful shape. 

The point in which alone it seems to us to 
fail, is one in which we should have least 
expected it to do so. 
study, and the almost judicial closeness of 
investigation, without which all historical 
labours are worthless, must, we should have 
thought, have secured him against accepting 
as facts those apocryphal legends and absurd 
inferences, which have been piled upon the 
biography of Shakspeare by the careless 
gossip of his editors and commentators, and 
which, however they may be accepted by the 
herd of thoughtless readers, ought at least to 
have roused the scepticism of a thinker and 
observer of life like M. Guizot. In 1821, 
when this essay was first published, some of 
the most important facts in Shakspeare’s bio- 
graphy remained in uncertainty or were 
altogether unknown. Still, even at that date, 
the best of our philosophic critics had begun 
to doubt the stories of his deer-stealing in Sir 
Thomas Lucy’s parks, and of his earning a 
livelihood by holding horses at the door of 
the Globe theatre. But since that period the 
researches of Collier and others have dis- 
proved these absurd fictions beyond all doubt ; 
and it is therefore strange to find a writer so 
cautious as M. Guizot, and one who has 


obviously paid most minute attention to our | 


dramatic literature, recording in 1852 such 
passages as the following :— 

‘The occurrence which forced Shakspeare to 
leave Stratford, and gave to England her greatest 
poet, proves that his position as the father of a 
family had not effected any great alteration in the 
irregularity of his habits as a young man. Jealous 
preservers of their game, like all gentlemen who 
are not engaged in war, the possessors of parks 
were continually under the necessity of defending 
them against invasions, which, in places so open 
and unprotected, were as frequent as they were 
easy. * * * A band of poachers carried on 
their depredations in the neighbourhood of Stratford, 


and Shakspeare, who was eminently sociable, never | 


refused to engage in anything that was done in 
common.(') He wascaught in the park of Sir Thomas 


Lucy, locked up in the keeper's lodge, where he | 


passed the night in no very agreeable manner, and 
taken the next 


did not extenuate his fault by submission and 
repentance. Shakspeare seems to have retained 
too merry a recollection of this circumstance of his 
life for us to suppose it caused him anything more 
than amusement. Sir Thomas Lucy, whom he 
brought upon the stage some years afterwards as 
Justice Shallow, had doubtless taken hold of his 
imagination less as an object of ill humour than as 
a pleasant caricature. Whether, in their interview, 
Shakspeare exercised the vivacity of his wit at the 
expense of his powerful adversary, and consoled 
himself by his success for his ill-luck, or whether 
he enjoyed the scene with that mocking pride which 
is 80 amusing to the person who displays it, and so 
offensive to him who has to submit to it, we do not 


know, but such a supposition is in itself very pro- | 
‘Second Part of | 


bable; and the scene in the 
Henry IV.,’ in which Falstaff treats with witty 
insolence Justice Shallow, who threatens to prose- 
cute him for just such an offence, evidently conveys 
to us some of the repartees of the young poacher. 
They were not intended, and could not have availed, 
to mollify the resentment of Sir Thomas) In what- 
ever manner he may have vented his wrath upon 
the offender, who was then in his power, the 


necessity for vengeance had become reciprocal. | 


Shakspeare composed, and posted on Sir Thomas's | that by this time he had sufficiently distin- 


M. Guizot’s habits of | 


thoroughly divert the public, to whom he then 
looked for triumph, and to excite to the last degree 
the anger of the man whose name it held up to 
popular ridicule. 
menced against the young man with such violence, 
that he found it necessary to provide for his own 
safety; so he left his family, and travelled to 


| ° 
| subsistence.” 


facts it set forth were as well authenticated 
as the deposition and flight of Louis Philippe. 
The band of poachers, Shakspeare’s readiness 
| to join in any ‘sociable’ bit of mischief, the 
unpleasant evening in the keeper's lodge, the 
tilt of wit between the stolid knight and the 
young poet, “looking to the public for 
triumph,” the ballad, the criminal prosecu- 
tion, and the flight to London, are all recorded 
with a circumstantial gravity that is quite 
imposing. But how does the whole fabric 
evaporate when we learn, as Malone long 
since proved, that at the date in question Sir 
Thomas Lucy had no deer park at all? 
French wit’s remark, that ‘he never read 
history, it was so full of falsehoods,” comes 








perpetuate, by such formal fiction as this, a 
legend as purely without foundation as any 
Arabian tale. 


which is the first duty of a biographer. when 
M. Guizot gravely chronicled a tradition so 
baseless as the following :— 


La] 
- 


*‘ According to the most accredited tradition, 
| misery alone determined the choice of Shakspeare’s 
| first occupation in London, and the care of holding 
, horses at the door of the theatre was his first 
connexion with the stage—his first step towards 
dramatic life. But the extraordinary man 
always revealed by some outward sign; such was 
the cvracefulness manifested by the new comer in 
his humble duties, that soon no one would trust 
his horse in other hands than those of William 
Shakspeare and his assistants. Extending his 
business, this favoured servant of the public hired 
boys to wait under his inspection, who, when Will 
Shakspeare was summoned, were immediately to 
present themselves, as they were certain to be 
preferred when they declared themselves to be 
‘ Shakspeare’s boys,’ a title which, it is said, was 
long retained by waiters that held horses at the 
doors of the theatres.” 


is 


} 


morning before Sir Thomas, in | 
whose presence, according to all appearance, he | 


Here again it would be amusing, were the 
subject less important, to see how the tradi- 
tion swells into the fact—the fact elicits, and 
is confirmed, as it were, by the philosophic 
generalization, and the whole culminates in 
the announcement, with all the solemnity of 
historical truth, of the unquestionable exist- 
ence of a Shaksperian staff of street orderlies. 
And yet what is the pedigree of this story ? 
Pope had it of Rowe, who, however, did not 
introduce it into his life of the poet; Rowe 
had it of Betterton, and Betterton of Sir 
William Davenant, a man whose warranty is 
notoriously valueless. Not only, moreover, 
is it inconsistent with what is known as to the 
custom of the time, when riding to the theatre 
was uncommon, but one of the documents at 
Bridgewater House, published by Mr. Collier, 
| proves that in 1589, the period when Shak- 

peare, according to M. Guizot, was “ reveal- 
ing his extraordinary qualities by the outward 
sign” of holding horses at the door, he held 
an important rank among the actors and pro- 
prietors of the Blackfriars theatre. From 
other authentic sources, too, it is ascertained 





gates, a ballad which was quite bad enough to > 
A criminal prosecution was com- | 


London in search of an asylum and the means of | 


To read this, one would suppose that the | 


The | 


home with painful force, when we find one of | 
the gravest of modern historians assisting to | 


Again, where was that rigour of inguiry, | 


eee 


= 


guished himself as an author to have h 


of literary enemies. 
These ingenious combinati: 
reflection to which we have adverted, abs 
| and mexcusable as they are, are how gt 
comparatively slight importance 
Sinuations against the moral charactor 
Shakspeare, to which M. Guizot, folloc., 


Vir 


ill 


is share 


ns of fiction and 


iow ever of 
to those in- 
of 
\ ive n the sane. 
4i writer of his exper; 
" . APC ion¢e 
should be aware, that in no department Y 
a . a aaa ‘< AIC UT of 
| enquiry is truth more difficult to ¢ 
in the biography of great men 
| scarcely a name of eminence, espe, 
literatum®, that is not obscured by those 
of falsehood, which ignorance, or } 
malice, or the love of the marvello, 


us, 


| the wake of weaker men. has o 
| tion of his assent. 
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, 
ivy th 
act i* 
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specially j 
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adeceit 
are 
stantly at work to throw around men, 
fate it is to be in the mouths of all. and to be 
understood by few. Sift the anecdotes and 
general conclusions which are universa 


cone 


Whose 


1] 
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accepted in regard to the lives of such men 
and in most cases they will be found cither 


” 


to be wholly false, or to rest upon evidence 
which, in the common affairs of life, would be 
scouted worthless. And particularly ig 
| this the case where the tale is one of seandal. 
or the conclusion derogatory to the moral 
'character. It is to such men as M. Guizot 
that we are entitled to look for the vindication 
of high and noble names from the distortions 
of ignorance or folly, and to the application 
of those stern tests. which all men of sense 
use in the business of life, but 


as 


which, in 
shit dls ib 


| matters of literary enquiry, are unhappily too 


little regarded. Instead, however, of mar- 


-shalling the asceriained facts of the poet's 


life, and deducing the conclusions which they 
justify, with that spirit of justice which might 
have been expected, we find him adopting, 
without hesitation, the view of Shakspeare’s 
character as a husband and father, which, 
having been constructed originally out of 4 
misconception of facts, and landed down 
from generation to generation with that vul- 
gar credulity that is prone to adopt the gloss 
which is least favourable to the character ol 
a great man. Thus M. Guizot makes Shak- 
speare an unfaithful husband and a careless 
father, without a shadow of evidence to prove 
that he was either the one or the other. O! 
Shakspeare’s domestic life we know next to 
nothing; and what right have we, out of our 
ignorance, to raise conjectures to his pre) 
dice? He left his wife and children at Strat- 
ford, when he went to push his fortunes 1 
London, at a time when it is well ascertained 
that the Shakspeare family had fallen ite 
the depths of poverty. Where 1s the evidence 
in this of indifference or neglect * Dante 
did the same thing when driven trom Flo- 
rence into exile—and he, too, like Shakspe am, 
has been accused of wanting conjugal 
parental affection. But what could be mos 
natural, than that those who ¢ uld not aid, 
but might have retarded his fortunes, § 
be left at Stratford, while Shakspeare 
struggling for their benefit in London’ 
know that he did not forget those 
left behind him. In 1596 his father, 02 8 
in 1586 a distress was issued, the rel ae 
which was that there was nothing to 5” 
was enabled by his son to take outa ie 
arms, and to assume the rank oi 4 "ieee 
Was it likely that those who must have i 
nearer to his heart than even a father wd 
not tenderly remembered? _It has ry i him. 
as many other things have be cy? if 
and with equal truth, that he visitec 
and children at Stratford only once 
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srobable, that after his means | informed and so conscientious, assisting to 


Init not Sm maintain them in London, 
lived with him there, and that it was to 
is father that he made his annual visit 


risit h ! a 
2 This conjecture 1s more in 
. Stratford h all we know of the man, and 


consonance wi 


here there is no certain knowledge on the 
¥ 


4 if conjecture be admitted at all, let 
neti ‘i faith that is most honourable to 
hi who painted the domestic virtues as no 

7 ince has painted them. At 


before or sl ' 
y ei let us not tolerate such speculations 


these :— 
whi 1613 or 1614 Shakspeare left London and 


the stage to take up his residence at Stratford, in 
his home at New Place, in the midst of his fields, 
Had he become anxious to taste the joys of family 
life? He might have brought his wife and children 
to London. Nothing seems to indicate that he 
was greatly grieved at his separation from them. 
During his residence in London, he used, it is said, 
to make frequent journeys to Stratford ; but he has 
heen aceused of having found, on the road, pleasures 
of a kind which may have consoled him, at least, 
for the absence of his wife; and Sir William 
Davenant used loudly to boast of the poet’s intimacy 
with his mother, the pretty and witty hostess of 
the Crown, at Oxford, where Shakspeare always 
siopped on his way to Stratford.” 


rain braggart, eager to purchase notoriety at 
the expense of his mother’s honour, we are 
to believe Shakspeare to have been the easy 
profligate here suggested by M. Guizot, in a 
spirit so truly French. Such being his 
views, it is natural he should find in 
the fact that Shakspeare, by an interlinea- 
tion in his will, left his wife his second 
best bed, “a new proof of the little esti- 
mation in which he held her.” Surely, how- 
ever, this is a conclusion which ought long 
ere now to have been exploded from every 
intelligent mind. Having, as she had, her 
dower of his freehold property, which was 
considerable, and living most probably with 
her eldest daughter, who was well married, 
and amply provided for, any special pro- 
vision by Shakspeare for his wife was unne- 
cesary. Moreover, she was eight years his 
senor, and the chances of her outliving him 
were in any view small, seeing that, at the 
time he made his will, he was in vigorous 
realth. Most natural, too, and proper was 
it, that she should not, for the few years of 
uer old age, be independent of her child, or 
that she should receive from her husband any 
other special token of remembrance than— 
“The very bed that on his bridal night 
eived him to the arms of Belvidere.” 
Had the bequest, as has been argued, im- 
ee unkindness or insult, it would have 
“und no place, we feel well assured, in Shak- 
obo He Was not the man to plant 
ipch 1% ~ oO. allina document which 
wintan Leer words :—‘* I commend 
io ae ee ig of God my creator, 
— ta apes ly believing, through the 
baal 8 <4 Jesus Christ my Saviour, to 
Ww, _ parteker of life everlasting.” 
*Tegret these blemishes in a book that 
# im other respects calculated . : 
much inst pects calculated to afford so 
edition gpm and pleasure. In a future 
Cavers they s 10uld be removed, either by M. 
trath self. or by his translator. ~ Not 
one, but the love for Shakspcar 
man, which is a nies the 
volume, should ‘pparent throughout the 
ie” rh make the reconsideration of 
to i Guizot us viography a labour of love 
traders for 1a.’ ° should apologise to our 
8 lor having dwel 
= dwelt so long on such 
hot the fact of a writer so well 
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| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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side, and the Sardinian States under Prince 
Charles Albert on the other, ‘The Times’ 
journal employed, as ‘own correspondent,’ a 


| 


§ Own,’ ‘I have done nothing but run from 


And so upon the drunken babbling of a civil war—from shot and shell to shell and 


—— error, led us to fear that the 
nowledge of the facts of Shakspeare’s life is 
less widely extended than it should be. 
Remove these blemishes from the book, and 
it is worthy of an honourable place in every 
library. 
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The Personal Adventures of ‘ Our Own Corre- 
spondent’ in Italy. By Michael Burke 
Honan. 2 vols. 8vo. Chapman and Hall. 

Dvurine the revolutionary war which raged 

in North Italy in 1848-9, between Venetian 

Lombardy under Marshal Radetzky on one 





voluble light-hearted Irishman, who managed 
with singular tact and audacity to propitiate 
the good graces of every one he came in con- 
tact with, whether peer or peasant, at all 
times and in all places, wherever intelligence 
was to be gained for the purpose of his 
mission. He was not inexperienced. ‘ For 
more than twenty years,” says the volatile 


one battle-field to another—from civil war to 


shot—having all the dangers and fatigue of 
the campaign without a soldier’s honour, and 
being expected to see everything, to know 
everything, and have the map of the world at | 
my fingers’ ends.” In the present instance 
he appears at any rate to hove braved all | 
danger. and allowed nothing to stand in the | 
way of his duty—namely, that of keeping | 
‘The Times’ journal constantly supplied with 
the daily facts and circumstances of the war. 
At one time we find him travelling with his 
coachman in comparative state, at another | 
trundling his luggage in a barrow; ingratiating | 
himself alike with officers, ministers, and | 
prima donnas; watching acutely the move- 
ments of the contending forces, and anti- 
cipating their operations; committing his 
intelligence to paper with an able and ready 
pen, and exercising much invention and fore- 
thought in getting it forwarded to Printing- 
house Square. He speaks of his —— 
with freedom and liberality, acknowledges 
himself to have been handsomely paid, and’ 








matic interest, or impudence could remove. 
They are written with great vigour and live- 
liness, and are abundantly entertaining, though 
occasionally silly and vulgar. With the poli- 
tical history of the Lombard war and its 
disastrous results our readers are already 
acquainted; we shall therefore merely guote 
a few examples of the sketches with which 
the narrative is here and there interlarded. 
On his way from Gibraltar to Marseilles in a 
French steamer, the author favours us with 
the following description of the women of 
Barcelona and Andalusia :— 

‘The handsomest and the ugliest women I saw 
in Madrid were two ladies from Barcelona. The 
one was perfection in face and person, but stupid 
to a degree, and very heavy on hand, except among 
a coterie, Where she was esteemed a paragon. The 
other was violently plain, but so spirituel and 
amiable, that in one short quarter of an hour you 
forgot her want of good looks, or rather you dis- 
covered that her eyes were most expressive, and 
that her smile was enchanting. Such may be said 
to be the general characteristics of the Barcelona 
womankind, They are either very lovely or very 
ugly; and if you count rose-buds at one side of the 
street, I will match you with a lot of cabbage- 
stalks on the other. 

‘*In the mass, there is no comparison to be made 
between the women of Catalonia and those of 
Andalusia, as well as that part of Biscay touching 


| the province of Guipuscoa; the former have the 


most expressive eyes, the most symmetrical forms, 
and most delicately shaped hands and feet in the 
world ; whilst the Barcelonese are dull in expression, 
and their shapes are moulded in too vigorous a 
style. Then the Andalusian mantilla and the tight- 
fitting black silk dress, render even a plain woman 
handsome ; whereas, the Catalonese have borrowed 
French fashions, and, not knowing how to turn 
them to account as a Parisian would, they become 
clumsy imitations of an elegant original. 

“It is difficult to imagine any daughter of Eve 
more charming than the maiden of Cadiz or Seville 
isin her gala dress—the white mantilla, pendant 
from a high comb, falling over her rounded 
shoulders; a single rose on the side of the head, 
anda pair of languishing eyes that are not to be 
described. I am speaking of some fifteen years 
ago, when national taste was yet undefiled in the 
south of Spain, and when the Gaditana and 
Sevilliana received no other instruction from her 
mother than how to please. ” " ° 

‘With her mantilla—the white I prefer, as con- 
trasting better with her glowing and sunlit com- 





















appears, so far as we are able to judge by a 
careful perusal of his book, to have filled his 
arduous and hazardous office with indomitable 
zeal and punctuality. 

Mr. Honan describes himself as an elderly 
ill-looking gentleman, possessed of remarkable 
intelligence and ingenuity, with a knack of 
making himself at home in every society, and 
a peculiar talent for arranging newspaper 





correspondence. He relates his adventures 
throughout the Milanese war with an amount 
of egotism and assurance that would be offen- 
sive but for his heartiness and easy humour. 
He avows himself, however, a Roman Catholic, 
and shows himself, alas! worse—one who | 
makes light of religion in the abstract. “I | 
assure you, my dear lady, that your common- | 
sense Established Church worship has no | 
common sense at all in it. You must go toa | 
Roman Catholic mass-house for religious ex- | 
citement, and what between the strains of | 
Palestrina, the swell of the choir, and the | 


a 


‘outbursts of the organ, you have a chance | 


of going to heaven.” ' 

The volumes before us, then, contain the 
personal adventures abroad of a busy working 
journalist, to whose progress no obstacles 
were allowed to remain that money, diplo- 





plexion—her raso, tight dress, and her everlastingly 
agitated fan, with the bright eye, even in repose, 
eloquently silent, the Andalusian is the most attrac- 
tive female in the world; and if you are under 
thirty years of age, and have a heart to lose, I 
advise you to go to Seville to dispose of it.” 


Arrived at Milan, we may quote some of 
the difliculties and successes of his mission :— 

‘‘It was evidently useless to occupy any place 
where my correspondence might be intercepted, 
and therefore to remain in Pavia was absurd, In 
like manner, I judged that on this frontier none 
but flying rumours would be heard, and that the 
news sent to Genoa could not be depended on. I 
next concluded that the best intelligence would be 
despatched to Turin, by the most direct way, and 
the road to Paris by Mont Cénis being within a 
few hours as short as that of St. Gothard, I deter- 
mined to go to Novarra, the first large town within 
Piedmont, on a straight line from Milan to the 
capital. There I expected to find a committee of 
observation established, and arrangements made 
for receiving information of the state of the siege, 
as well as for communicating it by express to 
Charles Albert. 

‘¢ These calculations all turned out well, and as 
no news except by contraband could pass the 
Austrian lines, and as that news was first received 
at Novarra, I found subsequently that I was better 
off there, than I could have been in the city itself, 
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and in fact, I transmitted every day from that 
lace to ‘The Times,’ the news of the morning 
Milan. These accounts came in either by 
smugglers, who had means of communication un- 
known to the police, or were transmitted in little 
balloons, which, wherever they fell, were forwarded 
by the country people to the committee at No- 
varra. es ° - ss 
“‘Dezanzano had been from the opening of the 
campaign a point of some importance to me, as the 
mail for Turin and Milan, and consequently for 
Paris and London, was despatched from it every 
evening ; and as I had invariably refused to trust | 
my letters to a country post, or King’s couriers, 
and daily sent a pedone, or foot-messenger, of my 
own with my correspondence, I had at the camp 
established good relations with the post-masters, 
and with all the couriers, and paid a dollar to the 
pedone for each journey ; so that whilst the utmost 
irregularity prevailed with regard to every one 
else, not one of my letters to ‘The Times’ failed, 
and its columns furnished to all Europe the only 
true accounts of the unhappy termination of the 
campaign.” 





Mr. Honan boasts of being acquainted with 
half the prima donnas in Europe, but notwith- 
standing his various attachments, he always 
had an eye to business. Of one at Milan, | 
whom he fictitiously names Angela, he relates 
the following adventure :— 





“On the third day of my appearance at the 
Corso, I embraced, as an elderly gentleman should, { 
the object of my former passion, and told her as | 
many falsehoods as I could for the first half-bour | 
accumulate, on the increasing beauty of her person, | 
and the irresistible attraction of her languishing | 
eye. Angela heard me with delight, for she was | 
touching on the grateful age, and she almost 
hinted, in return for my astounding impudence, | 
that she regretted the preference she had given to | 
the Captain, and made me understand, that pro- | 
motion in his profession had not improved his 
temper or good looks. She then opened the piano 
and warbled some of those strains which entrance 
the world, next she saluted me on both cheeks, 
and lastly we sat down to talk over old times, and 
present days, and wondered at the good fortune 
that had brought such sincere friends so often to- 
gether at Madrid, at Lisbon, at Paris, Vienna, and 
Milan. 

***Dearest Angela, tell me,’ said I, ‘why is 
your piano so near the window ; and to what use 
are these two baskets full of paving-stones to be 
devoted ?’ 

***Caro ‘Our Own,’ the piano was to be launched 
on the heads of the first body of Croats that passed, 
and the paving-stones were to be flung after them, 
as they retired.’ 

*** You are then a republican, dearest Angela” 

** * No, caro, only a liberal enrangée. 

‘** You are very rich I presume ?” 

‘«* No, friend of my soul, quite the reverse.’ 

‘** You have many engagements, no doubt.’ 

*«* Not one, carissimo. The Scala, the Fenice, 
the Pergola, and San Carlo are all closed, and as 
long as the revolution lasts, there is no chance ofa 
acrittura,’ 

‘«« But, carissima, where is your common sense. 





Don’t you see you are destroying your income by 
taking part in this movement’ What is it to you | 
who governs, if the opera be well attended, and | 
think you it is the mob who pays the immense | 
sum you are yearly in the habit of receiving!” 

‘** Friend of my soul, say all that again, for a 
new light is breaking in on me.’ | 
ng Why, Angela, is it not evident that the opera 
and music are luxuries which the rich only can 
support, and that if you plunge the country into 
revolution, the theatres must all be closed !’ 

““*Oh! carissimo, you “nag daggers in my | 
heart. Here, Maria—to her maid—assist the 
Signore in putting the piano in its own place, and 
have all these paving-stones removed without 
delay.’ 

*** Bravissima! Angela, you are 





| duction. 


and pray don’t forget to let me know, if anything 
should happen to the Colonel.’ 

‘‘ Angela had played her part in the glorious 
four days, and as her house was near the Duomo, 
she ran many risks from the fire of the sharp- 
shooters stationed by Radetzky on the roof. To 
woman all excitement is acceptable, and when the 
first scene of panic was mastered, she enjoyed the 
fun, mingling in the common danger, and rushing 
to the points where the heat of battle raged. 

‘** From her lips I had the most graphic account 
of what passed, and half my first letters were made 
up of these descriptions. With her I gradually 
traced the creation of the principal barricades, and 
joined the insurgents, as, step by step, they ex- 
cluded the army from the centre of the town. 
Guided by her, I examined the bastions and ap- 
proaches to the castle, and came to understand the 
simple tactics on which the valiant citizens fought. 
She explained how the Porta Tosa was won, and 
the Austrian line cut in two; in what manner 
access to the country was obtained through sub- 
terraneous passages; and dwelt with minute detail 
on the heroic acts of courage she had seen per- 
formed by the brave youth of Milan.” 


The ladies evidently took an active part in 
the war, and even the fair Angela did not 
escape unhurt :— 


‘*Women and children of every rank were oc- 
cupied, day and night, manufacturing cartridges 
and making lint. The latter was a harmless em- 
ployment, but the former made all visitors after 
sunset not a little nervous. Only imagine a large 
basket or bowl full of gunpowder, placed on a 
work-table, close to a lamp or wax-light, and one, 
two, or half-a-dozen ladies sitting round the table, 
filling the paper models furnished for the purpose, 
and conceive your horror in reflecting what must 
be the consequence if a spark from the lamp or 
the candle fell into the magazine. The ladies were 
totally unconscious of the danger, or rather they 
were pleased with the excitement its close vicinity 
created; and every now and then one of the 


wildest would place her portion of the work, by 


way of bravado, near the light. 

‘*The preparation of lint was entrusted to chil- 
dren or servants, but the fabrication of cartridges 
was too fascinating to be given into other hands 
than their own; and I have sat till midnight in the 


midst ofangelic ladies, with their infernal machines. | 


It was amusing to see all the noble families of 
Milan crowding to the gunpowder depot, to deliver 
in the result of the preceding evening's labour, and 
receive the quantity needful for that day’s work. 
Every grand dame carried her own basket, and 
great was her delight when complimented on her 
industry and precision. . ¥ ’ 

“Tam just come from paying a sick-visit to the 
cara Angela, to whom a great misfortune has 
occurred, It seems that she, like all the other 
ladies of Milan, undertook to make cartouches for 
the national cause, and last night a spark from the 
lamp fell into, fortunately only a very small quan- 
tity of powder, which she had in her hand, and 
she has been scorched, and I believe marked for 
ever by the explosion.” 

At Valleggio Mr. Honan managed to billet 
himself for a considerable time at the house 
of Pietro and Donna Lucia, by passing him- 


| self off'as a friend of the late O'Connell. calling 


up the shade of ‘ Dan’ to stand by his country- 
man whenever he was at a loss for an intro- 
He enjoyed the pleasant society 
and hospitality of his host and hostess for 
several months, and performed a grateful 
service for them in the hour of need :— 
‘Next morning I was on foot at break of day, 


| clambering to a kind of turret at the top of our 


house, from whence a widely-extended view could 
be obtained, and there examined with the aid of a 
good glass the whole of the surrounding country. 
“I was not long in discovering the object which 
I sought, and yet dreaded to find, namely, on a 


| commanding eminence a battalion of Austrian sol- 
a dear creature, | diers, evidently destined to occupy our village, I 





insisted that these obstructions should at 





[July 10 
examined the position well, and saw the = 
unmediate danger, as the men apne “y Was no 
just taken up the ground, and, hag to have 
were evidently dependent on some chin aetee 
of a greater force that had not yet taken pl ment 

**T slowly descended, and waited ati - “gp “) 
my fair hostess appeared at breakfaxt Hently until 

useful duty was performed, Don Pietro. belt Sat 
the camp, I asked her to do me the ier at 
company me to the turret above alluded to ao 
consented, and we climbed up together 
adjusting the glass for her sight. 
her to be calm, I asked he 2 
she saw on the hill side. 

“*One glance was sufficient—she 
a sheet—burst into a flood of tears 
clasping her hands, ‘Oh, my children—oh my 
father—oh, my husband!’ She then turned to 
me, and with one look of gratitude repaid me for 
all my good wishes in her favour, and the 
I had given, by which some of the ill consequences 
of the Austrian return to power might have been 
averted. 

“© «Come, oh come, dearest Signore, assist me 
out of this horrid place ; order the carriage, I wil] 
go at once with the bambine to my father’s.’ 

‘Never did I see high moral courage struggle 
more intensely with mental pain. She saw in a 
moment ruin to her husband and to her property, 
—but she thought onfy of her children, and as long 
as they were safe and with her, she could suffer 
with some degree of patience other ills. 

‘In an instant I had the carriage ready, a 
mattress thrown into it, with all her plate and 
valuables, a sufficiency of linen, and the two richest 
jewels—her children, with their maid. 

“‘T undertook to remain and explain everything 
to Don Pietro on his return, to send him to her at 
once, and to continue in the house till the very last 
/moment. I then put my kind and gentle friend 
into the carriage, and placing a purse with fifty 
gold Napoleons in her hand, begged her to use 
them till better times enabled her to return the 
gift or loan. 

‘This last act touched Donna Lucia to the heart, 
as she saw that I was no_ hollow friend, however 
small the sum might be to her, and she burst again 
into tears, taking my hand between her two gentle 
| palms, and giving it a pressure, the sentiment of 
| which I shall carry to the grave. 
|  *No, dear friend, I have no want of money 
| Don Pietro and my father are rich, and I have two 
thousand lire in this basket.’ 

‘©T then kissed the little hand which I retain: i 
' in mine to that moment, gave one last look to the 
‘angelic countenance of my sweet friend, an, 
_ deeply affected, parted with her for ever. * 
|“ T have suffered in life much mental and bodily 

affliction, but save in family bereavements, I never 
sustained a more trying moment than this parting 
from Donna Lucia and her bambine. I retired t» 
my own room and indulged the full measure 0 
my sorrow, and then when her excellent husband 
arrived, I explained to him all that had been dc oe, 
entreated him to join his wife without delay, ane 
undertook to remain and protect the house. 
“The good people of Valleggio became now art 
sible of the critical nature of their position, a 
some of the most compromised abandoned ' 
Their terror was augmented on finding that oruer’ 
had been sent to the Piedmontese battalion, ane . 
the regiment of raw Lombard levies that eompo™ 
the garrison, to cross the Mincio, and occupy se 
far side of the Borghetto, so they were now withous 
the defence of a single musket. : 

‘‘ They began immediately to close the : “ 
and barricade their doors, and to prepare HP" 
measures of resistance. Fortunately for the nm 
bitants, I had more experience in the ange“ the 
than they, so I contrived to assenible a ~ o te 
notabilities at the café, and I then expiaiy™ 
them the probable course of proceeding. > the 

“The Piedmontese officer, before a the 
town, had ordered barriers to be erect qually 
heads of streets, and one or two other eq 
absurd materials of defence to 
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; 
and I headed the party employed in re- 

‘ae that which lay nearest to the café on the 

‘ab road, by which it was probable that the enemy 
oper I next induced the principal shop- 
k to open their doors, and prepare for a very 
— e: caused the innkeepers to collect all 
the visions possible ; and the municipality to 
abundant rations for man and horse. I 
ad recommended that every one should appear 
to be employed in his ordinary occupations ; that 
the market-women should display their stores of 
sual in the streets ; that the maidens 


ery as U ‘ 
peered to unreel silk ; and that no more 


3 tinue 
= “hould be taken of the arrival of the Aus- 


trians, than of any ordinary and expected event, 


i ‘iedmontese battalion was marching 
or than if a Pie a 4 J g 


rh 


.. . 
we a long struggle with some of my obsti- 


nate hearers, but in the end I prevailed with all ; 
and I had the satisfaction of seeing before I left the 
town, that my advice was followed to the letter ; 
and of hearing subsequently that the Austrians 
were so struck at its calm deportment, that not 
the slightest excess took place ; the Colonel, who 
eeeupied the room I had so long enjoyed, sending 
word to Don Pietro and his family that they might 
return, and that neither he nor his property should 
suffer.” 

We purposed to extract much more from 
this spirit-stirring and amusing book of adven- 
tures, but have already exceeded our limits. 

Mr. Honan, we think, has been unjustly 
handled by our contemporaries. Allowance 
being made for the incongruous tales and 
blaney of a rattie-headed, warin-hearted 
Irishman, we see no reason to question his 
veracity, or to discredit the soundness of his 
political correspondence to ‘ The Times.’ 








NOTICES. 


Charles Francis Trower. Longman and Co. 
Tae contents of this volume are too miscellaneous 
to admit of our giving to it more than a brief | 
general notice. Written by a man of learning and 
cultivated taste, it is chiefly intended for well- 
educated readers, who alone will rightly appreciate 
wany parts of it. University men, and lawyers of 
the higher grades, with all who are capable of 
entering into the literary studies and refined 
pursuits of those classes of society, will be delighted 
with the book. By the introduction of many living 
persons who are easily recognised, and of many 
topics of passing controversy, the interest of the 
we Is increased. The reader will not always 
‘ympathize with the author’s opinions; but he 
ref frankly, and allowance will be made 
. ao of education or society, 
* By ooo 1 differences are chiefly determined. 

Jor instance, a defence is undertaken of many 











. Dy tenets and practices which Protestants are 
a of denouncing in the Popishly-inclined 
members ofthe English church. Mr. Trower very 
Jastly remarks that surely no one ought to blame 





Wor 3 . ‘ Pye 
Boigu gentle in birth as in spirit, who prefer 
al haa reneving the distressed, tending the 
7, tucting the ignorant, to lounging away a 


. of @} —_ . . x 
sin and vanity in the saloons of Belgravia or 


the diss} ’ —_ ‘ . _ . 
B pations of the Continent.” True and good. 


cts peng piety and beneficence not be done 
witital “dire — _giving themselves over to 
sles diels : ors,” and mingling with _ their 
= eo of superstition? This is 
Written, generous yh spirit in which the book is 
a wend judo ge yell intentioned, but deficient 
ef the lions “ " practical experience. Most 
the newt however, such as are beyond 

# the tale ¢ Soap and embrace points which 
PPP ig ru’y one for the nineteenth century, 
the time. Hae, of the events and influences of 
icteque uh Bl may add, is merely an 
the of iitellecte eee Podge, and denotes 
rated to the reader, al food and seasoning pre- 











Reminiscences of Thought and Feeling. By the | history, and on different occasions. These two 
Author of ‘ Visiting my Relations, and its Re- | volumes deserve the attention of every one who 
sults.’ Pickering. | knows the vast importance of songs in affecting the 

THE same acuteness of observation and shrewdness | destiny of a nation, or can appreciate the curious 
of remark which gratified us in the former volume | light which they throw on its manners, customs, 
by this author, are equally displayed in the present | Ways of thinking, virtues, and vices. Beginnin 
work, But the subject is less happy, because less | with the romances of the chivalrous ages, sa 
adapted to the peculiar talent of the writer, which | coming down to the fierce revolutionary strains of 
lies more in describing and commenting on the | modern days, the work is in some sort a history of 
mental phenomena of others, than in giving utter- | France ; whilst the ditties on love, drinking, and 
ance to her own. We confess we were not pre- | merry subjects, prove that, notwithstanding their 
pared for the announcement, made in the course of | incessant troubles and numberless political trans- 
the book, of the author being an elderly lady, who ; formations, the French people have not materially 
in early life published some works of fiction of un- | changed their national character by the lapse of 
usual merit, and who now gives account of the time. The ‘ History of Songs’ which the compilers 
manner in which she has chiefly been occupied dur- | have prefixed to the book contains a good deal of 
ing the last quarter of acentury. ‘Theavowal putsus | interesting information, and the historical and 
as critics at a disadvantage, because it may be sup- | literary notes which they add to certain songs are 
posed to influence our opinion of the volume, which , decidedly valuable. The illustrations, drawn by 
was, however, formed long before we reached that ; Gavarni and others, are well executed on steel by 
part where the unexpected announcement is made, | Geoffroy. 
The reminiscences, which have all the appearance | ee 
of faithful autobiography, are in themselves very | 
sombre, and on the whole unpleasant in the tone. | SUMMARY. 
The greater portion refer to the religious phases | ANotHER popular description of the discoveries 
through which the mind of the writer has gone, | of Mr. Layard and M. Botta, at Nineveh, has been 
which would be a dreary subject, but for some pas- | prepared by Mr. Philip Henry Gosse, Assyria: her 
sages in which we are brought into contact with | Manners and Customs, Arts and A rns, restorrd 
scemes and persons of much public interest. The | from her Monuments. Mr. Gosse has a pleasing 
author’s residence at Cambridge, and discipleship style, and considerable skill in literary illustration. 
of Charles Simeon, furnish materials for curious | He has made good use of his materials, and pre- 
chapters. The connexion with the deluded followers | sents all the more remarkable points of the Assyrian 
of Edward Irving is also a strange passage in the | remains in pleasant and instructive narrative. Ac- 
book. After much variety of thought and feeling, | counts of the researches of Colonel Rawlinson, Mr. 
the autiior seems to have settled down in the even- | Fergusson, Dr. Kitto, and other travellers and 
ing of her life into a calm mysticism, through the | writers, are included in the work, which is illus- 
haze of which things are most dreamily seen. The | trated by a hundred and fifty-eight engravings. 
works of William Law, and of Dr. John Rutty, a | The volume appears under the auspices of the 
devout Quaker physician of last century, are quoted | Educational Committee of the Society for Promoting 
with excessive admiration. The present condition | Christian Knowledge, and is intended to refer 
of the author’s thoughts and feelings is not very | chiefly to those subject8 of Assyrian archeology 
satisfactory to the reader, however comfortable to | which are connected with sacred history. 

their possessor; while the reminiscences of past A book containing much classic, though we 

mental states, painful to the writer, is more in- 

















cannot say attic wit, is entitled Freaks and Follies 


teresting to those to whom she is pleased to reveal | of Fabledom, in which the mythology of the an- 
them. On the whole the book disappoints us, | cients is turned into burlesque, after the manner of 
though we are delighted with many parts of it. ' the ‘Comic History of Rome.’ Many a hearty 
| laugh the classical scholar may get over the book, 


: ‘ oie 
History of the Commerce and Town of Liverpool, | but from hurried composition or deficiency of taste 

and of the htse oy Man age eats Industry tn the _ there are also frequent attempts at wit, the failures 
om adjoining Counties. By Thomas Baines. wy. of which are truly distressing. The conception of 
Hts is a book of more than local interest. The | the book being good, and many.of the jeste excel- 
history of the origin and progress of the great com. | lent, we aro less severely critical as to its demerits; 
mercial town of the North is one of national im- | osu susmenmas tee aiken implied against the exces- 
portance. At present the port of Liverpool com- | sive training of the young in the follies and crimes 
mands nearly one half of the export trade of the | o¢ heathen mythology is a good service to the cause 
whole country, one-third of its import trade, and | af seek cee, 
causes a movement of six millions of tons of ship- To many a tourist, besides those of the medical 
ping yearly. Mr. Baines traces, with great mi- faculty, a new edition of A Physician's Holiday, by 
nuteness of historical inquiry and accuracy of sta- yy). Forbes, will be acceptable at the present season. 
tistical research, the progress of Liverpool from its The faithfulness of the descriptions of places, and 
earliest origin to the present date. In the early | the plainness of the directions to travellers, added 
part of the volume much new and curious matter | ¢5 the pleasant style of composition, have rendered 
has been gathered from documents In the varlous | Dr, Forbes’ book one of the standard guides to 
Record Offices of the Crown, and of the Duchy of | continental travel, and the present edition is both 
Lancaster, of which Liverpool is the principal cheaper and more convenient in size than its pre- 
borough. From the family archives of the Stanley | qoeessors. 
and Molyneux houses much information has also To the many works for educational use on history, 
been gathered, through the liberality of the Earl 4 useful and entertaining volume is added by 
of Derby and the Earl of Sefton. The manuscript | Louisa Anthony, Footsteps to Iistory, being an 
records of the Corporation of Liverpool have sup- Epitome of the Histories of England and France, 
plied the principal materials for the late history, | embracing the contemporaneous periods of the two 
from the reign of Henry VIII., 1525, when they  ingdoms from the fifth to the nineteenth centuries. 
commence. The newspapers of the district have | Under each reign, short condensed statements are 
been diligently searched from the periods when | given, both of the public events and of the internal 
their records become important. The latter part | condition of the countries. Some rhymes for mne- 
of the volume mainly consists of statistical matter, | monic aid are prefixed to the chapters, and frequent 
of great value, both for information as to the past, | notes point out events of mark in literature, arts, 
and guidance for the future. Many valuable docu- | commerce, manufactures, or domestic progress, 
ments are given in the Appendix. Mr. Baines de- | throughout the course of the history. The plan of 
serves great praise for the diligence and ability | the work is good, and it deserves praise for the 
with which this work is prepared. | accuracy and variety of its information. 
Chansons Nationales et Populaires de France. By | In the class of books styled religious novels, the 
Dumersan and Noel Segur. Paris : Gouet. tale of Earlewood, or Lights and Shadows of the 
A COLLECTION, or rather selection, of the principal | Anglican Church, deserves notice. — Those who take 
and most effective songs which the French people | interest in the discussions which agitate Protestants 
have sung and loved at different periods of their within the pale of the Established Church will here 
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find a faithful and lively account of the several 
gegen. with their principal tenets and practices. 

e writer, Charlotte Anley, author of ‘ Miriam,’ 
‘Prisoners of Australia,’ and other works, is of 
that party called the Evangelical as opposed to the 
Tractarian. The persons of the tale are all imagi- 
nary, but points are introduced from well-known 
living characters and publications, so that the work 
has more interest about it than a mere controver- 
sial book of fiction would possess. One principle 
the writer takes too little account of in her remarks 
on parties, that the Anglican establishment was 
purposely framed on a system of compromise, and 
that both Evangelicals and Tractarians have au- 
thority in the standards of the Church for the op- 
posite opinions which they hold. 

Alittle work, entitled The Duties of Mento Women, 
contains many sensible and pointed remarks on some 
of the relative duties. The author justly observes 
that there is no lack of publications bearing upon 
the right principles and performances of female 
duties, but the duties and responsibilities of the 
other sex are too much left to arbitrary maxims 
and customs, not always capable of defence or ex- 
planation. It is a book of curious and useful 
reading. 
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Forbes’s (Dr.) Physician's Holiday, post Svo, cloth, 6s. 
Fincham’'s Outline of Ship Building, Svo, cloth, €1 11s. 6d. 
Galloway's Apocalyptic Chart, 2s. 

Hughes's Manual of Mathematical Geography, 4s. 6d. 
Hall's (Mrs. S. C.) Tales of Woman's Trials, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 
Harvey (W.) on Rheumatism, Gout, and Neuralgia, 8vo, 5s. 
Imperial Cyclopedia, Vol. 1, imp. 8vo, cloth, 17s. 6d. 
Johnson's Diseases of the Kidneys, Svo, cloth, 14s. 

Kidd's Journal of Natural History, Vol. 1, 5s.; Part 2, 3s. 
Lynam’s Roman Emperors, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, £1. 

Laurie's (J.) Universal Exchange Tables, 8vo, cloth, £1. 
Lewis Arundel, by F. E. Smedley, Svo, cloth, €1 2s. 

Lost (The) Inheritance, 3 vols. post Svo, £1 lls. 6d. 
Milton's (J. L.) New Way of Treating Gonorrhaa, 8vo, 5s, 
Neligan on Diseases of the Skin, crown Svo, cloth, 9s. 6d. 
Pocock’s First Two Books of Euclid, Svo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Rogers's Folded Lamb, new edition, l2mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
ens to Ruff’s Guide to the Turf, 12mo, cloth, ls. 
Strife for the Mastery, 8vo, boards. 

Scoresby’s Magnetical Investigations, Svo, cloth, 16s. 
Stories for Young People, by Aunt Mary, crown Svo, 1s. 6d. 
Trousseau and Reveil's Prescriber’s Handbook, 12mo, 6s. 6d, 
Thaly on the Fortress of Komarom, 1548-9, 10s. 6d. 
Traveller's Library, Kemp's History of Creation, Is. 
Brittany and the Bible, sewed, 1a. 
Tennyson's Lady of Shalot, Illustrated, imp. Svo, boards, 10s, 
Tregelle’s Heads of Hebrew Grammar, post 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 12mo, sewed, Is. 

Watson's (H. C.) Cybele Britannica, Vol. 3, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
Walker's Poetical Remains, foolscap Svo, cloth, 6s. 
Waller's (C.) Elements of Practical Midwifery, 3s. 6d. 
Warren's Manual of the Parliamentary Election Law, £15s, 
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DR. THOMAS THOMSON. 


We have this week to record the decease, on 
Friday, the 2nd inst., of our oldest and most dis- 
tinguished chemist—one who has exercised a very 
remarkable influence in the development and ex- 
tension of the science of chemistry during the 
present age. 

Thomas Thomson, F.R.S., Regius Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Glasgow, was the 
seventh child and youngest son of John Thomson 
and Elizabeth Ewan, and was born at Crieff on the 
12th April, 1773. He was first educated at the 

arish school of Crieff, and was sent, in 1785, in 
his twelfth year, for two years, by the advice 
of his mother and of his uncle, the Rev. John 
Ewan, minister of the parish of Wittingham, in 
East Lothian, a man of some independent means, 
to the borough school of Stirling, at that time 
presided over by Dr. Doig, the distinguished author 
of the ‘ Letters on the Savage State.’ Here he 
acquired a thorough classical education, the benefits 
of which have been so signally manifested in his 
numerous improvements of chemical nomenclature 
now generally adopted in the science, In conse- 








quence of having written a Latin Horatian poem 
of considerable merit, his uncle was recommended by 
Principal McCormack of St. Andrews to advise that 
he should try fora bursary at that University, which 
was open to public competition. He accordingly 
went, in 1787, to that school of learning which has 
produced among its celebrated scientific students 
in our own day, a Playfair, an Ivory, and a Leslie, 
&e., and, having stood an examination, carried the 
scholarship, which entitled him to board and lodg- 
ing at the University for three years. In 1790 he 
came to Edinburgh, and became tutor in the family 
of Mr. Kerr, of Blackshields, one of his pupils being 
afterwards well known in connexion with the bank 
of Leith. At the end of 1795, being desirous of 
studying medicine, he came to Edinburgh, and re- 
sided with his elder brother, now the Rev. James 
Thomson, D.D., minister of the parish of Eccles, 
one of the fathers of the Church of Scotland, the 
author of many articles in the ‘ Encyclopzedia,’ and 
of a recent work on the Gospel by St. Luke, who 
survives, and had succeeded, the late Bishop 
Walker as colleague to Dr. (afterwards Bishop) 
Gleig, father of the present eminent Inspector of 
Army Education, in the editorship of the ‘ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica.’ It was in the session of 
1795-96 that Dr. Thomson attended the lectures 
of the celebrated Dr. Black, of whom he always 
spoke in terms of the utmost veneration and of 
gratitude for those invaluable instructions which 
first awoke the latent taste for the science of which 
he was destined to become so bright an ornament. 
In this session he wrote the article ‘Sea’ for the 
‘Encyclopedia.’ In November, 1796, he succeeded 
his brother in the editorship of the Supplement to 
the third edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia,’ and re- 
mained in this position till 1800. It was during 
this period that he drew up the first outline of his 
system of chemistry, which appeared in the Sup- 
plement to the ‘ Encyclopedia,’ under the articles 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, Vegetable Substances, 
Animal Substances, and Dyeing Substances. These 
all appeared before the 10th December, 1800, when 
the preface was published, in which it is stated, 
by Dr. Gleig, of the author “of thes beautiful 
articles, a man of like principles with Dr. Robison, 
it is needless to say anything, since the public 
seems to be fully satisfied that they prove their 
author eminently qualified to teach the science of 
chemistry.” From this authority we infer that it was 
during the winter session of 1800-01, he first gave 
a chemical course. Hence, he appears to have 
been before the public as a lecturer for the long 
period of fifty-two years, and, as he used lately 
to say, he believed he lived to be the oldest teacher 
in Europe. 1. It was in the article Mineralogy, 
written about 1798, that he first introduced the 
use of symbols into chemical science, universally 
acknowledged to be one of the most valuable im- 
provements in modern times. In this article he 
arranges minerals into genera, according to their 
composition. Thus his first genus is A, or alumina, 
under which are two species, topaz and corundum, 
in accordance with the analyses of the day. The 
second genus is A M C, comprising spinell, which, 
according to Vanquelin, contained alumina, mag- 
nesia, and chromirand. The fourth genus is S, in- 
cluding the varieties of silica or quartz. The eighth 
genus is S A G, or silica, alumina, and glucina, 
including the emerald or beryl; and thus he pro- 
ceeds throughout. In the editions of his system, 
the first of which (a development of the original 
article in the Encyclopedia) was published in 1802, 
he continued the same arrangement and symbols, 
and was thus not only the originator of symbolic 
nomenclature in modern chemistry, but was the 
first chemist to bring mineralogy systematically 
within the domain of that science. In the third 
edition of his system, published in 1807, in illus- 
trating the atomic theory of Dalton, and in his 
article on oxalic acid, in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions for 1808, he freely uses symbols. Berzelius, 


stage, being Dr. Thomson's junior by five years, 
published a work in 1814, in Swedish, in which he 
adopted the system of symbols used by Dr. Thom- 
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Latin initials in certain cases. 
lowed the rules for this purpo 
in his system of chemistry,” 
en enledning som Thomson gifvit i sin kemiska 
handbok.) The work in which this passage oce 
entitled ‘ Forsik att genom anviindandet af den 
electrokemiska theorien, &c., grundligya f oo 
ralogier,’ af J. Jacob Berzelius. Stockhol 
p. 18, was sent by Berzelius to 
the same year, with a request, in 
still extant, that he would endeavour to procure 
translator for it. Dr. Thomson applied to 
Marcet and others without success - but at last 
prevailed on his learned friend, John Black E ‘sig 
who so ably conducted the ‘ Morning Chr. tt 
for many years, to undertake the task. Dr. Thom. 
son graduated in 1799. 2. He continued tu Jee. 
ture in Edinburgh till 1811, and during that time 
opened a laboratory for pupils, the first of the kied 
it is believed in Great Britain. Among those who 
worked in his laboratory was Dr. Henry of Man. 
chester, a chemist, for whom he had always the 
greatest regard, who had visited Edinburgh for tl , 
purpose of graduation, and who there made yp 
of his experiments on the analysis of the const. 
tuents of coal gas. 3. During this period like. 
wise Dr. Thomson made his important investi. 
gations for government on the malt and distil. 
lation questions, which laid the basis of the 
Scottish legislation on excise, and rendered him 
in after-life the arbitrator in many important re- 
venue cases. 4. He likewise invented his saccha- 
rometer, which is still used by the Scottish excise 
under the title of Allan’s saccharometer, 5. In 
1807 he first introduced to the notice of the world, 
in the third edition of his system, Dalton’s views of 
the atomic theory, which had been privately com. 
municated to him in 1804. He did not confine his 
remarks to mere details, but made many important 
new deductions, and by his clear, perspicuous, and 
transparent style, rendered the new theory soon 
universally known and appreciated. Had Richter 
possessed such a friend as Thomson, the atomic 
theory of Dalton would have long been previously 
fully discovered, and attributed to Richter. In his 
papers on this theory, which occupied much of his 
thoughts, from the mathematical precision which 
it promised to impart to the science, we find 
numerous suggestions cautiously offered, which 
have often been subsequently examined and con- 
firmed, or developed in another direction. Thus, 
in August, 1813, he states, that according to th 
atomic numbers then determined, ‘‘an atom of 
phosphorus is ten times as heavy as an atom of 
hydrogen. None of the other atoms appear to be 
multiples of +132 (the atom of hydrogen, at that 
time adopted by chemists), so that if we pitch upon 
hydrogen for our unit, the weight of all the atoms 
will be fractional quantities, except that of phos- 
phorus alone.” It was undoubtedly this observa- 
tion which caused Dr. Prout to make new inquiries, 
and to announce, in Nov. 1815, the view that the 
relation of phosphorus as a multiple of hydrogen, 
as detected by Thomson, may be general, connect 
ing all other atomic weights with that unit, a view 
now generally adopted, and considered as a near'y 
demonstrated law. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE FEILDING HERBARIUM. 
1¢ 


THE University of Oxford has suddenly become 
possessed of one of the finest systematically arranges 
herbaria in Europe, and consequently in the arya 
The late Henry Barron Feilding, Esq., of Hodeay 
Lodge, Lancashire, and more recently of Presnes, 
has for many years been known to have deve 
all his energies and income to the formation te 
private herbarium. He originally became ge od 
then one of 
most extensive in Russia, for which the Britis 
Museum and some other public institutions eae 
said to be in treaty, but which Mr. penangy 
by the prompt laying down of a sum y 40008 
have heard variously stated at from 10004. to #0", 
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This formed the foundation of his aie ae 
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whole Russian dominions in Europe 


and Asia, besides many miscellaneous _. 
Lambert’s death, Mr. Feilding purchased 
At ee tion of Ruiz and Pavon, one of the most 
See wer formed in the Andes of Peru, and 
the authority for the plants described in that 
‘ficent work, the ‘ Flora Peruviana,’ published 
- the last century under the auspices of the 
rs ish government. For the last twenty years 
Feilding has been adding to his eo ; 'y a 
almost indiscriminate purchase of al t 1e os cs 
and plants that have been offered for sale, either 
in England or on the continent. He bought from 
all the collectors sent out under the patronage of 
individuals, securing choice sets of their harvests : 
and he was a constant subscriber to all the foreign 
collecting societies. His collection was mainly 
kept in order through his own untiring zeal and 
devotion to its care; and at one time he obtained 
for it the scientific superintendence of the late Dr. 
Gardner, of Ceylon. It was during this period 
that he published, conjointly with Dr. Gardner, 
his only work, ‘Sertum Plantarum,’ comprising 
fyures of new and rare plants contained in the 
Feilding Herbarium. The plates were lithographed 
outlines, on the model of Hooker's ‘ [cones Planta- 
rum,’ and were all drawn and lithographed by 
Mrs. Feilding, a lady of great accomplishments, 
the enthusiastic admirer of her husband's pursuits, 
and his unwearied assistant. 

Mr, Feilding died suddenly towards the close 
of last year, and left his widow sole legatee, 
with the expressed wish that his herbarium and 
library should be offered to his Alma Mater, 
Oxford, under certain most liberal conditions, 
relating to its care, its accessibility at all times to 
all botanists properly recommended, its scientific 
superintendence and increase. For the purpose of 
carrying out these views, Mrs. Feilding chose as 
advisers and temporary trustees, Professor Daubeny, 
Sr W. J. Hooker, G. Bentham, Esq., and Dr. 
Alexander. Dr. Daubeny responded to the call in 
the most liberal spirit, proposed wise and _ safe 
regulations under which it should be offered to the 
University, and backed them by his personal exer- 
tions, by the offer of devoting a large share of his 
own emolument as Professor of Botany to the main- 
tenance of the herbarium, and by guaranteeing 
cordial cooperation, apartments, and the use of his 
own library, &c., to whoever should be appointed 
to the curatorship. ‘The trustees had a prolonged 
conference with the Oxford authorities, the result 
of which was that the Herbarium was gladly 
accepted, 1000/. voted for building in the Botanic 
Garden &museum which should contain both that, 
the Sherardian, Dillenium, and other herbaria of 
mmonvenl as well as botanical value, and the interest 
ot 20001, devoted to its maintenance, &c., together 
with other minor advantages. 
we rman we cannot but anticipate a 
t Betas th ng api by Oxford to the study 
dheald bo, — as the time is come when it 
7 © 8. In Scotland the science has been 
oueny encouraged by botanical professors, both 
P ae University and regius salaries, who have 
see | devoted themselves to their pupils, and 
«Neo al ge suany in bgt eins 
universities i, # = Lag - Lge ye 
Fithin the ‘en lid S mJ ea - wall ( mae until 
- liberally to ay ’ V al xford has responded 

dlding Herbarin, appes of the trustees of the 
the Soe ina and the new tripos has filled 
proleasors at Reseach ry at C ambridge. Our 
me a vast deal a and King’s College, Lundon, 
their positions 8 0 to their students than 
nee, and not lake - zeal for the cause of 
Virtually thes Ese eunent, is their stimulus. 
ela Tg emp ren Haglan by 
nes of systematic bot ad shapes herbaria and libra- 
Hooker, Mr. woken ag viz., those of Sir Ww. 

» Mr. Bentham, Dr. Lindley, 
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England, obtain introductions : epee the Rall Te : 
pi id, ~ agp introductions to their possessors; | Master of the Rolls and Lord Mahon, as chairman 
: a ” y systematic and structural botany | of the petitioners, is highly honourable to both par- 
ake ti a , MAI nr x are ry ‘ao Y ss 4 
a € little progress in this country compared with | ties. In the matter of copying as well as search- 
- — at our disposal, whilst physiological is | ing, the public have gained much by the recent 
nearly confined to following up the observations of | agitation of the subject :— 
Continental professors, and the microscope is a “With respect to copies, it was the rule in all Offices to 
mere toy in the hands of nine-tenths of its votaries. refuse making any parcel copies or extracts; that is to say, 
Great discoveries are seldom made by those who the infomasti gpa nh ony | ee in ages sa all 
"2 ACOA] m > : e ormation required by a party may be comprised in 
are acquainted me ¥ 5 y he science ; : on I : Y } 
segs I oe ted with one branch only of the scrence a few lines, e.g. the operative part, the parcels, the tenure, 
1ey cu tivate, and all our great physiologists have and the testing clause, vet the applicant was, nevertheless, 
been as profound systematists. This essential pre- pS pepe: to take a copy of the whole Document, though 
. . - ° © d j ’ uh ? ; yy Tr me ¢ e . ~ r e , » 
liminary knowledge is only to be obtained by a | %,.{Uy Tamainder might be quite useless for the purposes 
iatiens af te . ‘ y ' for which the copy was required. In some special cases, 
1 etime of travel and study, or by such extensive | and in comparatively recent periods, the rule was slightly 
botanical gardens as no Government could afford to | Pelaxed at the Rolls Chapel; but in no case was any appli- 
maintain, or by herbaria such as only private in- | °°"! permitted to make any copy of @ Record, or of any 
lividuals hav 1 bil : bees | portion of a Record, or any note or extract, except as to 
dividuals have hitherto possessed, but which our | dates and trifling particulars. 
universities should maintain as absolutely essential | ‘Under the new regulations, the length of folios for 
adjuncts to the cultivation of any branch of botani- | C°P!’s ef Records has been fixed at ninety words for all 
onl eiuiie - | copies. Ifa party takes an unauthenticated copy, the sum 
uh science, | of 6d. per folio is paid; and for a great variety of purposes 
| the unauthenticated copies are as useful as if they were au- 
| thenticated. They are made with equal care. If copies 
_ py - , | are authenticated, then the » charged at 1s. per folio, i 
THE PUBLIC RECORDS, are authentica fed, Chen they are charged at Is, per foho, im 
. 6M. > . r consequence of the greater quantity of time consumed tn 
THE ‘ Thirteenth Report of the Deputy Keeper of | the examinations, which must always be performed by the 
the Public Records,’ for the vear 1851. presented | Assistant Keeper, and not by a Clerk; and in any cases of 
to the Houses of Parliament by Sir Francis Palgrave, | any difficulty, the copy is subjected to a cross examination,” 
has just been published. The matter is arranged 
under three general heads, —I. Proceedings relating | 
to the taking possession of records, and also to | apne pings Phage a Doseanemty og small, was = 
ae . . sidered as liable to a distinct fee. h some cases, the 
records not ve > cus , e Master e so 8 ’ , 
. rds not = m the cu tody of the Ma ter of th | search and inspection fees were charged for each and every 
Rolls. II. Proceedings specially relating to the | entry, although the Record might contain numerous entries, 
several records, and repositories of records, brought | Such is generally the case with respeet to Rolls, each Roll 
. . . 7 ‘ ad } he wee "olu Rie j @. MOct sea » “the ¥ "% ; j y 
within the regulation of the statute. III. General | D¢# ® Fo/ume in the strict sense of the word, containing @ 
a great number of chapters, each entry being equivalent to a 
matters connected with the care and management | distinct chapter. Therefore if 20 entries upon an Exrol- 
of the records, and the record establishment. } ment Roll, or 20 fac etiams’ or heads of receipts or dis- 
Under the first head an account is given of the | bursements, in one Roll of Accounts, were inspected, 20 
ela nee with comard to the demout of teomide | fees were paid. Moreover, the fee for taking down or in- 
I e: en usage with regard to the de posit oT records, | specting a Document on one day was paid again, if the 
which will be placed together under the custody | applicant wished to consult the Document upon the follow. 
of the Master of the Rolls. when the new general | 8 sf = sO re de die rn — 1 mage! genera ‘ol 
. . 5 ° “In settling the new Table of Fees, the main principle 
"eNOS tr > pedi > shi . "es r . rf e & ° 4 . . 
re} ository ™ Fetter lane sh ull be ready for their considered has been the equitable adaptation ot the price 
reception. The mnportance and variety of these | paid by the searcher to the quantity of Government time 
public documents are sufficiently obvious from the | "sen ee meta od pe MP a ag po price at 
. : . ’ ss > lowest rate cons ’ stice to the pubbe as In- 
mere list o air gs b cts. r »0O ‘it records o 1¢ WES rate consistent with ju , to } 
ere list of their su jects lhe official records of terested in the revenue, and to the individuals as searchers 


Y "TS , Jarlic > ! . mn . . 
the Courts of Common Law, of Parliament, of | or users ofthe Records. Thus the fee for taking down and 


ChiQncery, of the Admiralty, the Audit Office, the | inspection of Records has been fixed at one shilling for each 
Registrar-General’s Office, the Commissariat, the | Rell, File, Bundle, or Document (the fee being paid for 
T Ph NSE } ke | Cus _ ca/ he Privy the entirety), whereas, heretofore, it was fixed with respect 
Te asury DOOKS, the ; ustoms DOOKS, the rivy | to the information or benefit derived. Heretofore. when 6 
Signet Office, the Welsh and County-Palatinate | Patent Roll was taken down, a separate fee was, as before 
j | 
Courts, and others of less public importance, are mentioned, paid for inspection of each entry or chapter; 
severally referred t These » now deposited i whilst under the present regulations, the charge 1s made 
severally referred to. lese are Now Cdeposited IM | for the Roll or Volume. A Bundle of Chancery Proceed- 
various places, as those of the Admiralty in Somer- | ings, e.g. whatever may be the number of Documents, or a 
set-house, several in the Tower, others in the Stone | Patent Roll, whatever may be the number of entries, is 
Tower, Westminster-hall, and at various offices in | Ch4rged as one Document, one shilling, and the like for « 
oak te pet " Bde: A ; ts single Instrument, ¢.g., one Charter or Post Mortem In- 
Whitehall. These will all in due time be collected | quisition; for the Charter or Inquisition being a distinet 
and preserved in the new Roll Office, under the article, it requires as much time to produce as a Bundle 
charee of the Master of the Rolls, now Sir John | containing many documents. The looking out for the 
a, Paar s vas a ie | Records is an operation which consumes a very consider- 
Romilly. Minute reports are presented, under the | ghjo portion of the time of the Officers, and in no case does 
second head, of the particular documents referred to | the searcher get less for his money than under the old 
in the introductory statement. A conspectus or | System; but "= the vast majority ot omses 6 great deal 
. . . ¥. . FE aren { more, 
descriptive list of the various documents is de scribed | ox, gratuity or reward is permitted to be received by 
a8 in course of progress, I he plan of this catalogue the Officers or Attendants under any pretence whatsoever, 
is excellent, and, under the efficient superinten- {| The Officers can no longer have any interest in obstructing 
* Fal ; 135 : , | or discouraging the use of the Records, their employment 
ence yand Sir Francis Palgrave, | °F ‘ eng » the ‘ 
dence of Sir John Romilly an 1 Sir Fran ee ©, | as Record Solicitors or Record Agents being strictly for- 
will be prosecuted In a different m™mannel rom the | bidden; and they do practically give very important and 
catalogue of another national institution, the delay } useful assistance to the public, facilitating their searches as 
in the preparing and printing of which is a disgrace | far as possible, . 
to all parties concerned. The report of the state | Sir Francis Palgrave closes his report with a 
of the different departments is very satisfactory, | summary of the contents of the public archives, 
the more so from the great labour and difficult | useful to those engaged in particular researches, 
research involved in their arranging and classifying. | and interesting to all literary men :— 
This is especially the case with the Miscellaneous | hr pecans! met piiyeengn. ed ag ublic — = 
? ae oe “he ¢ ry at . . . . | exampled value iether we consider them in relation to 
I apers, In¢ luding all ara J of doc — nts, from antiquity, to continuity, to variety, to extent, or to ampli- 
Orders in Council and Treasury Bills down to | tude of facts and details, they have no equals in the civilized 
Hackney-coach licences and Income-tax returns. world: for the arehives & Francs, the most, pecies See 
324. . ; a , ‘tein C . J », do not ascend higher than 
srarv me >mos ort: and interest- | Complete in Continental Europe, do no g 
To literary men the most important an 1 the reign of St. Louis, and, compared with ours, are stinted 
ing feature of the report relates to the state Papers and jejune; whereas, in England, taking up our title (so to 
and other historical documents. The great facili- speck} from Domesday, the Documents, which by the Re- 
ties now permitted for purposes of study and of cord Act, the Treasury Minute of 8th August, 1545, direct- 
. . . Pa om ing the incorporation of the State Paper Ollice with the 
reference, either for public or private pea a %  Ppublie Record Office, and the recent Order in Council, are 
will be apparent from the following extracts. rhe | or will be placed under the care of the Master of the Rolls, 
regulations in detail are too long for quotation, but contain the whole materials for the history of - ar 
7 : . : oe ee avai yy. in every branch and under every aspect, civil, rehgious, 
will be consulted by all who desire to avail them political, social, moral, or material, from the Norman Con- 





With regard to searching :— 
* According to the practice previously prevailing in the 
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billows, a (we give them in the order, we 

Peteoas te Sema and value), are all privately 

tad apparains or ted; the microscopes, books, 

mo. Thekn " the physiologists, are all private 

. potanist from abroad or the student at 
®, to visit anything worth studying in 








selves of the advantage now within their reach. quest to the present day. Chasms there are, but the only 
The courtesy and liberality of Sir John Romilly and one of importance is that intervening between Domesday 


i i i » Gres olls of the Exehequer, viz., from 1088 to 
» . . ae » emorial | and the Great Rolls of th eq ; . 
the other officials, in response to the m 130; and inasmuch as in the reign of Henry I. we have 


presented by a large body of literary men, are | a ithentic testimony that scarcely any Documents of the 
worthy of grateful acknowledgment, and the cor- | reign of the Conqueror, with the exception of Domesday, 
respondence given in the appendix, between the existed, it is most probable that none were ever framed. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











And with respect to subsequent periods, though occasion- 
ally particular classes of uments may fail us, yet the 
place of the Documents lost or non-existent is always fairly 
well oe by others affording information nearly equiva- 
lent. It is needless to state that the Public Records, ac- 
companied by the State Papers and Government Archives, 
now united to the Department of the Public Records, con- 
stitute the backbone of our civil, ecclesiastical, and political 
history ; but their value is equally great, though as yet not 
sufficiently appreciated or acknowledged, for the investiga- 
tion of those special and collateral subjects without which 
the mere knowledge of public or political affairs affords but 
a small portion of the information needed for elucidating 
the mutations and progress of society. The real history of 
the Courts of Common Law and Equity, nay of every branch 
of jurisprudence, save and except the Statute Law, has 
never yet been written, and as so far as respects their ear- 
lier eras, the standard work first placed in the hands of the 
legal student is a congeries of errors, equally with respect 
to our ecclesiastical, our political, and our legal institations. 
The statistics of the kingdom in every branch or head of 
inquiry —revenue, expenditure, population, trade, com- 
merce, or agriculture—not one of which has been treated 
otherwise than imperfectly and preparatorily, can, from 
these sources, be investigated with marvellous satisfaction 
and accuracy. In some respects no portion of their con- 
tents will be found more interesting than those transmitted 
from Your Majesty's Treasury, of which the existence even 
can scarcely have been said to have been known.—For 
naval history, in like manner, the Admiralty Documents 
will be of the greatest importance. Nor less useful will the 
State Papers, Government Papers, Records, and Archives 
yrove for the exploitation of special subjects of research. 


Magazine” has been adopted as the official organ of 
the Institute, under the title of ‘‘ The Assurance 
Magazine and Journal of the Institute of Actuaries.” 
The transactions of the Society will in future ap- 
pear in this journal, with such papers as may be 
recommended by the council and approved by the 
editors. 

The half-yearly examination of Queenwood Col- 
lege, near Stockbridge, Hants, took place last week. 
This institution, conducted on the most enlightened 
principles of modern education, is under the super- 
intendence of Mr. George Edmondson, as Prin- 
cipal, with able masters for the various departments 
of learning and science. Dr. Tyndall, the professor 
of natural philosophy, gave an interesting lecture 
on electro-magnetism. A concert was performed 
by the pupils of Mr. Cornwall, the music professor. 
The progress of the pupils in all the classes was 
satisfactory, and their examination reflected credit 
on their teachers and the institution. Queenwood 
College was formerly the seat of Robert Owen's 
famous Socialist experiment, under the name of 
Harmony Hall, but discord arising and prevailing, 
the colony was broken up. The salubrity and 
beauty of the site showed Owen’s taste, so far as 
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he Documents now opened afford also untouched mines of physical advantages are concerned. and this is no | 


information relating to private history of families.” 

The practical benefits already resulting from the | 
new arrangements are daily experienced both by | 
English and foreign literary men. In the last | other important features of the place, the instruc- 
number of the New York Literary World, for in- | tion in practical agriculture, with the help of an 
stance, we are gratified by observing that Mr. excellent laboratory, and a farm of 800 acres, 
{ 


slight recommendation to the Educational Institute, 
whose nobler purposes are now carried out in the 


Stevens, an American author, employed, at the | deserves special notice. 
expense of Mr. George Peabody, to collect mate- | On Tuesday evening a soirée was held in the 


mansion and grounds of Queenwood College. Among | 


rials in England on the colonial history of Mary- | Hall of University College, in connexion with the | 


land, notices the great facilities bestowed in the | Suburban Artisans’ Schools. 


The Rev. D. Laing, 
State Paper Office for his researches. 


The volumes 
of Mr. Stevens’ ‘ Historical Index’ already com- | 

leted have been presented by Mr. Peabody to the | 
ibrary of the Smithsonian Institute. The literature 
of all countries will benefit by the manner in which 
the business of the Record Office is now conducted. 


report was read by Mr. J. Neville Warren, C.E, 
the honorary secretary. The success of the North 
London School of Modelling and Design, at Camden 
Town, has been great during the past year, about 
six hundred working men having availed them- 
ea a | Selves Of the instruction here provided. An appeal 
was made for funds to support this institution, @nd 
TOPICS OF THE WEEK. , to institute similar abode in other parts of the 
We are glad to observe the prosperity of the In- | metropolis, for instruction in the principles of 
stitute of Actuaries of Great Britain and Ireland, as | taste, and the practice of ornamental art. 
indicated by the annual report of their council. The | Weare requested to state, that the Report of a 
number of members on the roll is now 244, having | Committee respecting the University of London, 
added during the past session 48 new members by | which lately appeared in the newspapers, was not 
election, and lost only 13 by death or retirement. | communicated by authority, and that it has not 
The list of foreign and corresponding members also | yet been taken into consideration bv the senate. 
present important additions, and now includes above We are glad to find that the political services of 
40 of the most distinguished actuariesand financial the distinguished Dr. Layard are not lost to the 
managers of continental countries. The funds of country, in consequence of his brief tenure of 
the Society show equal prosperity, and many valu- , office at the close of the last Whig administration. 
able additions have been made to the library. He has been elected for Aylesbury. The absence 
The importance of the Institute in a public point of | from parliament of Lord Mahon, who has lost. his 
view has already had many illustrations, in addition | election at Hertford, is to be regretted by literary 
to the professional advantages which it secures to| men. His services in the copyright question, the 
its members. On the subject of life assurance, for Record Office reculations, and many other subjects 
instwnce, a vast body of valuable statistics has been | affecting literary and scientific interests, deserve 
procured, from fifty-two societies, in reply to cir- | grateful recollection. If not called to sit for some 
cular queries issued by the Institution. The council | other place, the time at Lord Mahon’s disposal will 
are engaged in classifying and arranging the data | be bestowed both on his own historical re- 
thus obtained, and a great step will then be made | searches, and on the preparation for the press of the 
towards the establishment of general principles for | memoirs of Sir Robert Peel, by whom he was ap- 
the safe and useful conduct both of existing and new | pointed literary executor along with Mr. Cardwell 
insurance companies. Attention has also been given | the ex-member for Liverpool. — , 
to various questions of finance of importance to the 
government and the country, and the report refers 
with gratification to the speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on the Income Tax, who spoke in the 
House of Commons of the great assistance rendered 








for some time been projected, and an English com- 
pany is in negotiation with the Porte for its con- 
struction. The engineers who have examined the 
ground point out a passage in the Balkan, which 
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Dargan, the Trish railway contractor. has offere 
to advance £20,000 for providing a suitable ory 
ing, and otherwise promoting the objects of the 
society. 

It appears from a paper recently reac 
Academy of Archeology, at Rome. 
Secchi has found a new interpretation of the Fey 
tian hieroglyphics, which enables him to d a 
that most of them are not mere tombstone at 
tions, as is generally assumed, but poems. He 
given several of his readings, which display gr me 
ingenuity, and professes to be able to decipher the 
inscriptions on the obelisk of Luxor, at Paris 

The Paris papers announce that there js to be 
erected in the courtyard of the Post-otfice, a statne 
to Charlemagne, as ‘‘ founder of postal commur io: 
tion.” If this be done, a great blunder will be o -- 
mitted. It was not by Charlemagne, but by the 
University of Paris (created, it is true, by him). that 
postal communications were established in France : 
and it was not the University which “founded” that 
system, but, if we mistake not, Cyrus, king of Persia. 
It existed, too, under the Roman emperors. When 
Cortes invaded Mexico, he found a regular system 
of postage by runners, through whom his move- 
ments were speedily telegraphed to the capital. | 

I 


1 in the 
that Father 


was the same among the eastern nations of the o 
world, When the public messengers were put a 
the disposal of private persons for a money consi- 
deration, the modern principle of the postal system 
may be said to have commenced. 

The French government has resolved to senda 
new scientific mission into the interior of South 
America ; and instructions as to the investigations 
and observations in natural history, botany, astro- 


t 
‘ 
{ 
A 
+ 
. 


_nomy, geology, meteorology, &c., which it may be 
president of the society, was in the chair, and the 


desirable to make, have been demanded from the 
Academy of Sciences, The mission is specially to 
occupy itself with the provinces of Brazil, Paraguay, 


‘and Bahia. 


Mr. Catlin, the American traveller, is negotiat 
ing with the French government for the purchase, 
for the museum of the Louvre, of his Indian collee- 
tion. Happy, happy France, whose fame is world- 
renowned from the liberal overflowings of her 
Exchequer in favour of science, literature, and the 
arts. 

A proposal has been made by Mr. Millar, an in 
genious mechanician of Dundee, to the Town 
Council of Edinburgh, to move all the public clocks 


| of the city, and ring all the bells of the churches, 


| 





by the Institute of Actuaries in the investigation of | would require works of little labour or difficulty. | 


the subject by a parliamentary committee. On the | The company undertake to finish the line in five 
subject of friendly societies and similar companies | years, and as the railway from Vienna to Belerade 
useful researches are also in progress. Two im- | is far advanced, Constantinople would then only be 
portant steps were also announced, by which the | a comparatively short journey from Vienna. The 
influence of permanence and extension of the Insti- | name of the city of Belgrade, in relation to the 
tute will be promoted. The regular meetings are | capitals of Austria and of Turkey 
to be held at the rooms of the Statistical Society, | nexion with peaceful international progress, sug- 
in St. James’s-square, the kindred objects of the in- | gests strange Pistorical associations. of a 
stitutions rendering this a proper arrangement; 
and Mr. Cheshire has been appointed assistant- 
secretary to both of the societies, by which unity of 
action will be further secured, The ‘‘ Assurance 


i 


Emboldened by the success of the Cork National 
Exhibition, the Royal Dublin Society have resolved 
to make their triennial exhibition of manufactures 

| next year an occasion of unusual display. Mr. 


, and in con- | 





e ° ~ . 4 1 Tres it 
. | Paris in the first six months of the prese! 
A railway from Belgrade to Constantinople has | 


The letter was referred to the 
Mr. Millar states 


by means of water. 
Plans and Works Committee. 


'that he will manage his machinery with water 


enough to pass through a tube the thickness of & 
quill, and with only three feet of fall. We haif 
suspect this to be a hoax. . 
The American book-list for May, published in 
Norton's ‘ Literary Gazette’ of the Lth of Juue 
gives the number of works, including new editions, 
pamphlets, and continuations, at 107. Of & 
number, 36 are reprints from English editions. 
Only 5 of the 107 are marked as pamphlets, the 
newspapers of the States affording field for alnes 
ali controversial writing, and the Americans Seis 
too calculating to publish in a form so notorious) 
lossful as a pamphlet. me 
The number of books and pamphilets ery 28 
was 3754; of plans and maps in the same per" 
55: of engravings and lithographs, O14; and o 
pieces of music, 362. Nearly all these 1t ” ry 
pared with those of the corresponding ve the 
last year, present a small increase ; on ol tines 
mass of publications, only a very small per cenls® 
were of sufficient merit to attract pub! ke 
The late Henry Vint, Esq., has a nT 
the town of Colchester his valuable ecw 
antiquities, on condition that a fire-pro® beer ue 
is prepared within three years for their res} 
On several evenings of the past pan 
t lightning, but * 
anv thunderster® 


ntice 


ic attent 


week there 
| has been a good deal of shee 
| don has not yet been visited by an Re Lace 
such as those which are reported from po 
the country. At Bath, and the western & test 
the electric disturbance seems to have been grea 


“ine of the Chur 
| Among other damages the fine spire of the ¢ 
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= Ross, in Herefordshire, the Ross celebrated by 
Pope, has been seriously shattered. ' 

tmay be remembered that Ponsard, the dramatic 
t, accepted some months ago the post of librarian 
to the senate; but this having led to his being 
secused of political subserviency,—he having pre- 
viously professed republican principles,—he threw 
up the situation. This was very honourable, as 
pi his want of fortune the salary must have been 
a great object to him; and as, besides, Frenchmen 

nerally are not at all scrupulous in changing their 
~ ‘sical creed when anything is to be gained. The 
suthorities of the Senate declined to fill up the 
situation, in the hope that Ponsard would, on reflec. 
tion, see no harm in taking it. But he has defini- 
sively persisted in his refusal, and a M. Laurent 
ide Ardéche) has just been named his successor. 
This gentleman is a sort of fifth-rate littérateur, and 
has I believe compiled a history of Napoleon. He 
wasaraving Red Republican, when the Red Re- 
publicans seemed to have a chance of obtaining 
power; but he is quite converted now. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
CONCENTRATION OF THE LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
We are glad to be able to announce to our scientific 
readers that the question of the concentration of 
the Learned Societies under one roof, rent-free, so 
repeatedly urged in our columns, isat length assum- 
ing a substantial practical form, in the highest 
aud proper quarter. On the 15th ult. a resolution 
was passed in the Council of the Royal Society, re- 
questing the President to summon a special general 
meeting of the Council, for the purpose of consider- 
ing the subject of the juxtaposition of the principal 
chartered scientific Societies ; and that the Pre- 
sidents of the Linnean, Geological, Astronomical, 
and Chemical Societies, be invited to meet the 
Council in conference. The Royal Society Council 
and Presidents met accordingly on the 22nd, pre- 
sent—The Earl of Rosse, President, in the chair ; 
Mr. Bell, Mr. Brodie, Mr. Brooke, Mr. Christie, 
Dr. Daubeny, Sir P. Egerton, Mr. Gassiott, Colonel 
Sabine, Captain Smyth, Mr. Solly, Mr. Spence, 
Dr, Wallich ; R. Brown, President of the Linnean 
Seiety; Dr. Daubeny, President of the Chemical 
Seiety; and W. Hopkins, Esq., President of the 
(reological Society. The following memorandum 
was submitted by the Earl of Rosse for discussion: — 
“1. It is believed by many Fellows of the Royal Society, 
tat the general interests of Science would be materially 
ay te ringing together the Societies cultivating the 
SL a 
as at present, its independent rao Kgacion: ihe indies ia reek 
, penden 


conduct of its own affairs, but simply placing them ia juxta- 
position, ” 4 
“gy : 
scam ae eommodstion required for this purpose would 
tiees or four 0 goa to contain the different Libraries ; 
Societies might h Neg of different sizes, in which the 
spartments for the H. ‘ maton on different days, and 
would be required we eeper and such other persons as 
“3 tr equired for the care of the house. 
sib Bie atantages which have followed. from the sta 
ler branches of Scie : ocieties for the cultivation of particu- 
the proposed jurtapositinn _ universally admitted. By 
concentration — oe 58 advantages derivable from 
eoarate and indene com ined with those derived from 
ft cultivators of allicd action. The intercommunication 
Promoted. The Libr: ied branches would be facilitated and 
Baintained, ag gt of the different Societies, whilst 
toaght under one +. ; istinct, would become, by being 
t Science, and w cry tually part of a general Library 
Pater devrae ti bigs e available for reference in a far 
eTDongae of i sey In their present dispersed state. The 
ae eparate establishments, now borne by the 
might also be very considerably dimi- 
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“teat Societies 
boded , 
Be The . ° 
. 8 object ie. # , zs , 
~itaship's ¢ ae 1 of this Memorandum is to submit to his 
. » ashe on weaak . ° 
% eonjanction wih th —— propriety of taking such steps, 
ith the Prog: — ~ Council of the Royal Society, and 
this yj y and Councils of the Societies which may 
4 ae ae 4 Av ar ‘s 4 . - 
“Srahle for the py “Ss Tay appear to him and to them most 
‘m of Her Mai ae of bringing under the considera- 
“ | | . a 
Signe the u > 5 Government the expediency of ex- 
Ssentig. Scien: ommodation now afforded to tee saveral 
. . es y ° e 
wut in Magnitude "x. A one whi h, whilst generally equiva- 
med thy, te acm , 1eir juxtapositio n¢ 
woakd thas b Juid admit of tk juxtay ion, an 


Deu i 
a? ig 


, mucl re conduc; 

wate, and m me ae , onducive to the advancement of 
“ed Occuns ; Suitable to the position which Science 

Upoe the arn metropolis.” 

e discugg} 

niin, ‘sussion of these, t] ae eee 
~ i umCSC ie Oo yr 2H. 

— Were alopted ws ’ fi llo W ing reso 

it is th 


ac 


MOR Bt this Mestin et of the Members of the Council 
ng, that the general interests of Science 





would be materially benefited by bringing together the 


~ pee sar eet : ; 
Societies cultivating the different branches of natural know- | 


ledge, with such accommodation as cach may require, in 
juxtaposition under one roof; leaving to each Society, as 
at present, its independent action and the independent 
conduct of its own affairs. 

‘2nd. That the Presidents of the four Chartered Societies 
who were invited to take part in the proceedings at this 


Meeting, be requested to take the steps which may appear | 


to them most fitting to ascertain whether the arrangement 
thus contemplated would meet with the concurrence of the 
Societies over which they preside, and to communicate the 
results, as early as may be convenient, to the President of 
the Royal Society. 

** Resolved,—That a copy of these Resolutions be sent to 
each of the Presidents of the four Chartered Scientific 
Societies.” 

On Thursday the Linnean Society discussed the 
question on its own behalf in Council, and regis- 
tered a minute as follows :— 

“The subject was taken into consideration and ordered 
to be further considered at a future Meeting, to be espe- 
cially called for the purpose ; and Mr, Yarrell and Dr. Wal- 
lich, with the President and Secretary, were appointed a 
Committee to inquire as to the probable space required for 
the Society’s Library and Collections.” 

The four chartered Societies above referred to 
have now, therefore, only to furnish the Royal 
Society with the particulars of space, &c., required 
for their location in order to assist in drawing up 
the memorial to Government. Three of these So- 
cieties—the Royal, Geological, and Astronomical—- 
are already furnished with free apartments in 
Somerset House, but it is said to be the intention 


of Government to remove them, for the sake of | 


appropriating the whole of that building to public 
offices. Such an opportunity of forming a general 
republic of the learned Societies, many of which 
are languishing in debt under the burden of rent 
and taxes, should not be lost sight of. To the five 
Societies already mentioned, we should recommend 
to add the Geographical, Entomological, Micro- 
scopical, and Horticultural (separate republics being 
formed, if needed, of the various Societies of Arts, 
Archeology, and Literature); and we suggest that 
the scientific business of the Zoological Society be 
made over to the Linnean. Each Society thus incor- 
porated should have its separate library, and it would 
be well for all so to agree in the expenditure of their 
funds as not to purchase duplicate copies of the 
same books. The Zoological Society possesses a 


rich unecatalogued library which few naturalists | 


are aware of, and none think of consulting. 


The | 


Linnean has a most valuable library, but an incom- | 


plete one, owing to the want of funds for purchas- 
ing many serial publications and pamphlets of 
great importance to working naturalists, and yet 
of comparatively little price. 
Societies not to form collections of natural objects, 
but rather to give up to the British Museum 
those they already possess. Government might be 
tempted with these, as a sort of guid pro quo 
for the use of apartments. Surely, with such men 
as Benjamin Disraeli at the head of the Exche- 
quer, such an appeal for the advancement of sci- 


ence and national fame, as that which will shortly | 


be made to Government for the grant ofa free Insti- 
tute, as in France, will not be made in vain. 





GroLocicaL.—June 16th.—W. Hopkins, Esq., 
President, in the chair. M. J. Scobie, Esq., was 
elected a Fellow. The following communications 
were read:—1. ‘On the Silurian Rocks and Gold- 
Drift of the South of Scotland,’ by R. Harkness, 
Esq. 2. ‘On the Upper Ludlow Rock at Hagley 
Park. Herefordshire,’ by H. E. Strickland, Esq., 
F.G.S. 3. ‘On the Comparison of the Palaeozoic 
Series of Belgium, as recently classified by M. 
Dumont, with the Paleozoic Rocks of England,’ 
by Daniel Sharpe, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S._ Mr. Sharpe 


We recommend the | 


| 


refers to the table of strata appended to M. | 


Dumont’s beautiful map of Belgium for that 
author’s last views, which he considers correct in 
all that relates to the minor divisions; but he 


| proposes some alterations in the larger groups of 


strata to bring them more into harmony with the 
evidence given by their organic remains. Arguing 


‘from the presence in Belgium of an important 


| 
| 


formation of red conglomerate (referred to the Old 
Red Sandstone) below the Eifel shales and limestone, 
and itself resting on the Rhenane series of M. 


eS geet ensnenns 


| Dumont—a great thickness of rock with a few large 
_ spirvfers, &c.,—Mr. Sharpe concludes that the Old 
Red Sandstone of England must not be regarded 
| as of the age of the limestone and schist of South 
Devon, but as intermediate in age between those 
beds and the rocks of Ilfracombe and Linton in 
North Devon. The following table exhibits the 
| proposed modification of M. Dumont's groups 
_ brought into comparison with the English series. 
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Mr. Sharpe points out the close resemblance of 
the irregularities of position of the older rocks of 
Belgium and of Devon and Cornwall, which he 
refers to the same upheaving forces whose influence 
ed from the Rhine to the Land's End, and 
ted at two periods,—the one before, the 
er after the carboniferous epoch; the elevation 
f the Coal and Devonian limestone of the 
Boulonnais connecting together what might other- 
wise seem the distant ends of this line of disturb- 
ance. The title of a paper, ‘On the meaning of 
the term ‘Silurian System,’ as used by Geologists 
of different countries during the last ten years,’ 
by Sir R. I. Murchison, F.G.S., and the titles of 
some other papers, were also read, 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tuesday.—Zoological, 9 p.m. 
Wednesday.— Literary Fund, 3 p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 
NATIONAL INSTITUTION, 


HowEVER little the London habitué or the country 
sight-seer may be tempted to look for recreation in 


the way of picture-seeing at the top of Regent- 


street, and recent as may be the art attractions of 
that locality, it should not be forgotten that a gal- 
lery of very respectable endeavour there exhibits 
the results of self-exertion, and lays claim to a 
share of impartial notice. The proprietary mem- 
bers number some of the most pains-taking and 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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successful of the rising artists, and under the aus- 
arte Mr. R. S. Lauder, R.S.A., as Secretary and 

, a large contribution of the Scottish style 
of subjects is submitted to English comparison. 


! 


For the first time, this Institution has discontinued | 


its principle of free admission, and adopted the 
more independent course of requiring an entrance 


; 


fee—a measure, we are disposed to think, quite jus- 


tified by its pretensions. Judges and purchasers 


of pictures will, we are persuaded, be agreeably | 


surprised at the number of pleasing pictures that 
have been assembled, and are here offered for in- 
spection. 

Notice has already been taken (‘ Lit. Gaz.’ p. 405) 


of the few large Scottish works of high composi- | 


i 


tion which are the leading features—principally | 


from the pencils of the two Lauders ; a few more, 
only secondary to them in importance, remain for 
consideration. Mr. R. R. M‘Ian’s painting from 
the ancient ballad of Lord Soulis (80) embodies a 
weird and wondrous delineation of this scene of 
gramarye. Seated before an oak table, armed, “as 
became the brave” 
the wolf-skin and hunting-horn on his chair, his 


' 


of that apocryphal age, with | 


sword and short dagger at hand, Lord Soulis | 
occupies the centre of a_ cabalistic ring, the | 
symbols of which are, doubtless, among the half. | 
hidden, though potent, springs of the unearthly | 
interview, and holds communion with the imp | 
Redcap, clothed in head-gear of that colour, | 
and dress of watchet hue, on the high matters of | 
life and death. The countenance of the adven- | 
turous chief, though intelligent and thoughtful, | 


expresses curiosity, but not wonder, at the revela- | 


tions of his familiar; but then, to be sure, one who | 


has just entered into a contract with Sathanas him- 
self, as is shown by a parchment on the table, 
signed with blood in good clerkly hand, may well 
afford to treat au caralier so inferior a minister of 
his infernal majesty. Ominous forms float in the 
further distance, and the furniture of the apart- 
ment speaks plainly of ‘‘the art that none may 
naine,” in its mystic books, scrolls of spells, magic 
jars, and lone solemnity. The feeling of awe, how- 
ever, is not very potent, and this is to be attributed 
to the absence of any powerful exhibition of light 
and shade—that ‘blackness of darkness’'—-which is 
the true and only source of pictorial terror. The 
colour is agreeably toned down, and is for the 
most part rich, without being over-brilliant in any 
portion, 

Mrs. M‘Tan, in a scene of every-day working 
life, entitled The Highlands, 1852 (245), displays 
the more homely feelings called forth by the violent 
separation, and for ever, of family and local ties, 
on the oceasion of the emigration from the High. 
lands in 1852- 





richer Marseilles on the shores of the Australian 
sea. 

We return to our English artists, and notice, 
amongst others, one contribution by Mr. Inskipp, 
entitled A Young Villager (51), which is a bold and 
striking head, in the flat, uniform tints so often 
employed by this painter, in emulation of the 


breadth, without, however, the richness of Rey- | 


nolds. 

Mr, Glass appears with all his variety, and show- 
ing at every step such evidences of facility and 
artistic power, that his occasional eccentricities and 
want of care are the more to be regretted. The 
subject called A Student—‘ Deeply Read’ (41), is 
doubtless intended as a companion to the Blue of 
the Deepest Dye, in the late British Institution. 
Leaving the pun out of the question, the figure is 
a pretty one, the colour rich and gay, though the 
lady’s studious look seems ready to break into a 
smile the moment she lifts her eyes. So of Sad 
Thoughts (90); we trust none of our fair readers 


may ever have gloomier ones, and may always be | 
able to canter through them as gaily as Mr. Glass’s | 


heroine is doing. These, however, are good faults. 
A Merry Spin (286*) is of the same class, bold and 
clever. Free Companions (255) is in a style of 
which we have seen a more favourable specimen 
from the artist. Yet, considering the difficulties 
of treatment, arising from the position of the horse- 


men, the bold fore-shortening, and bright back- | 


ground, the unusual dresses, the fierce yet ‘free’ 
expression of face—in spite of all this the success 
is striking, and shows that the feeling of the subject 
and its modes of expression are both within the 
painter’s grasp. The trumpeter is an excellent 
figure; but the foremost faces, though character- 
istic, are very ugly. Don Quixote and Sancho 


Panza (172) is the picture which we should prefer, 


for its charming arrangement of light, the pleas- 
ing approach of the cavalcade from the shady path, 
and the rich, full foliage of the central group of 
trees. The characters, also, are in excellent 
keeping. 

Among those striking subjects which arrest the 
eye, and assert their superiority at the first glance, 
is the figure called Fancy Portrait (19), in the first 
room, by J. T. Houlton. The face of this figure— 
that of a lady seated—possesses all that Italian 
regularity of feature so conspicuous in the works of 
Leonardo, which satisfies the mind as well as 
gratifies the eye, and reveals the loveliness of a 
character that can impart so much calmness united 
with so great intelligence to the countenance. The 
satin dress is a fine piece of painting, though a 
little hard in some parts, and the remaining portions 


| of costume are equally good. 


scenes to which our times are now | 


making us more familiar, but which can only be 


felt in their intensity in the remote districts, where 
associations of birthplace and blood are strongest 
and dearest. The scene is accordingly painfully 
lacrymose—the last partings, the farewell offices of 
love, the gestures which speak where words fail, 
the unusual emotions of mere are 
rendered with true pathos and power. A group 
of at least sixty figures has been arranged with 
much skill, and the poetical feeling of the artist 
carries her triumphantly through details of un- 
usual variety and complication. We have to take 
exception to the water, which is not of the natural 
appearance ; and, in colour, the hues of adversity 
take too sombre a shade. The picture has a dull 
look, and wants distance from the eye of the spe 
tator outwards. Moreover, the * the 


spectators, 
i 


sentiment of 


subject will in future be less desponding; it will 
be tempered at least by the calm resolutions of 


enterprise, and the hopes of golden fortunes to b 
won in the southern land of promise. The valleys 
of New Holland will yield more life and happiness 
than the Highland moors and the barren heaths 
of Skye; so that the sad old strain of the piper, 
long ago modulated by Felicia Hemans— 
* We return—we retarn—we retu: more !"’ 

will be exchanged for some gayer melody. Inspired 
with the same resolute courage as the Phocweans 
of old, but wafted on their way by blessings instead 
of imprecations, they to found a new and a 
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The Village Lette y- Writer ( 44), by J. G, Middleton, 
is a very graceful and amusing incident. A young 
damsel, accompanied by her rustic confidant 
entrusts the secret of her heart, or possibly only 
the suggestions of coquetry, to the care of the old 
village seribe, whose gravity is ridiculously con- 
trasted with the sweet nonsense he may be supposed 
to be inditing. While she seems at a loss for an 
expression, the too ardent lover, who has concealed 
himself behind a curtain, thrusts his head forward. 
as though eager to supply the wanting epithet in 

} 


language most favourable to himself, 


™ 
5, 


The moment 


is most happily chosi n, and the scene worked out 
with all due attention in its details. 4 Spanish 
Lady (195), by the same artist, is brilliant and 


striking, and will comman 1 immediate notice, 
better piece of painting 


A 
searcely found, 
though the drawing of the bust of the figure might 
perhaps be improved. . . 


> ’ 
iS to be 


Mr. Dawson's London Sunrise (296) must be 
confessed to possess those faults of mistiness in the 
light and dirtiness in the water which other 


} 
ad 


critics detected in his Por of I 
Gallery. The clouds and 


British 


instance 


in th 
‘iver in this 


ri 


cannot be altogether justified, and the poverty of 
action close at hand is apparent: still we must 
lead for a crand c oe fs pe 

plead for @ grand « dail in the idea, and that 
the artist thinks nobly, though his execution is 

inferior to his design 








_ contending emotions by which Cherrense is 
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MUSIC. 


Sienor DE Basstnt appeare: 
at Her Masesty’s THEATRE 
| the Duke in Maria de Rohan, 
figure, imposing presence, an 
admirably qualified him. 
fine performance. 


1 on Tuesday night 
in the character of 
for which his fine 
1 general hearine 
It was an extr ly 
His exhibition of the va 


i —— 
| 


j 


~ 
emely 
nety of 


Waved 


Ay 


was powerful and true; and his delivery of the 
music just what we anticipated it would be_ skilful 
and impassioned. We do not think, however. that 
it was on the whole so decidedly superior a per. 
formance to his Figaro as some of our contempo- 
raries seemed to anticipate, and to have since pro- 
nounced ; because we at the time rated, and do 
still rate, his performance of the latter character 
more highly than they were disposed to do, 
Madame de la Grange was the Maria, and ex. 
hibited the same surprising but unequal powers as 
usual. Her feats of execution were often marvel. 
lous, especially in the last act. 

On Thursday 7 Puritan? was revived with most 
triumphant success. The cast, including Lablache. 
Gardoni, Bassini, and La Grange, was 
suited to the music, and was honoured ij 
turn with tumultuous applause. The only thing 
to be regretted was the slovenly, not to say relue- 
tant, performance of the band. The house was 
kept waiting half an hour, amidst a storm of } 
and cries of ‘‘Shame !”’ before a single musician 
made his appearance in the orchestra. Being a 
long opera, we presume they were endeavouring 
to get a reduction of the score. 

The Otello, which was revived on the same night 
at the Royan ITALtan, is an opera that is plaved but 
rarely, for two reasons. It is heavy in itself, and 
demands histrionic power not always available. 
Now that Rubini is gone, Tamberlik is, perhaps, 
the best Ofel/o on the stage. His voice, style, 
fervid and impetuous delivery, all equally befit him 
for the character; and he gave abundant evidence 


on Tuesday that he has it thoroughly at command. 


The very vice of his method, that excessive use of 
the tremolo, becomes all but a positive beauty in 
the 


music which Rossini places in the mouth of 
the 
per 


agitated and impassioned Moor. His ‘A 

voi’ was the very perfection of pathos an 
deep feeling. The duett, ‘Non m’ inganno,’ wasa 
perfect triumph of vocalisation, and drew down a 
torrent of applause. Grisi’s Desdemona 18 a mag 
nificent performance. She throws more energy and 
dramatic feeling into the character than 1s In per 


fect accordance with the received idea of Shak- 
speare’s heroine; but it is in perfect keeping with 


i as 
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the version of it with which she has to deal in the 
libretto, and she never sang the touching music ws 
the character more effectively than on this occasion. 
Her ‘ Assisa a pie d'un salire’ and ‘oe oa 
were exquisitely delivered. The prayer in the ; 

act was perfect : Ronconi. as Jago, had ample scope 


for displaying his powers b ith as 


, . ,, 
admirably 
each } 


1188es 
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an actor and 4 


singer: and it was difficult to believe that ™s 
. f.rce with which he 
malignant and impetuous force with whies © 
. : “ally in the 

poured out the florid passages, especialy " 
( led from the same i 


duett with Otello, procees 
dividual, who, with so much g 


libness and Vorbis 


dealt out his drolleries in Duleamara a Tew os 
before. The duett was tyrannically applauded #° 
encored. een od by the 
Spohr's oratorio of Ca/vary was performes 2 © 
Sacrep Harmonic Society, at Exeter nS 
Monday last, Spohr himself being prese™™ 
though the choruses were not unfrequ — pure . 
owing to the difficult and constansy be ar 
phrases with which they had _ to deal, th per bs 
ance was such as must have been gratliy™s 
great composer, who, it is 58 d, errata a 
rehearsals. Clara Novello, Miss D vi be 2 
Williams, M. Lockey, and Herr Formes, 8°” 
we except Mr. Swift, the best expone! ts ; eet to 
have be en selected ; we s! uld I xt oer ‘ rs 
have heard the latter gentlemans PU’ ‘ 
sail ' : ‘d the solemnities ane 
voice streaming amid th Te ed ae 
of the evening. We can onty au “There is 
very brief notice of this great work of the 


1 or cw 
; : . ce The | tarities . 
mistaking whose it is. The pecw 
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i ful and melodious morceau, his 
ie anise, rich bold dramatic instru- 
eiation constant and most ingenious modula- 
- always striking, generally most pleasing and 
a ‘ve. but not often reaching to real grandeur 
Sinity make the oratorio of Calvary to be 
pee Reminiscences of himself, of 


gnmistakeably his. : 
his former works, both sacred and dramatic, not 
unfrequently occur, always welcome, though occa- 


sionally to the prejudice of the air or chorus then 

probation. The sublimity of the subject has 
taxed Spohr’s powers to the utmost, and in one or 
two instances he has risen to a vividness and power 
of description that is almost appalling. When, 
for instance, John describes the death agony of the 
Saviour, and all the fearful adjuncts of that awful 
hour, it is as near to the sublime as musical de- 
scription can perhaps attain. Thus much for the 
music. We must, however, raise our emphatic pro- 
test against such a theme having been made the 
subject of musical experiment at all. It is a dese- 
eration which no amount of genius can justify or 
excuse. It may be difficult to sustain logically a 
protest against the Crucifixion, that admits without 
compunction the all but dramatising of the Crea- 
tion, But there are instincts which are above and 
bevond the trammels of the schools. And the 
feeling that tells us of the distinction between the 
two is more to be trusted than the science that is 
able to confound them. Calvary ought never to 
have been made the subject of a song. 


N° 1851] 








THE DRAMA. 


Tae only dramatic novelty during the past un- 
theatrical week has been the performance of an 
admirable farce at the HAYMARKET, called A Novel 
Expedient. Only three characters are introduced, 
and they are sustained with great point and vigour 
by Mr. Leigh Murray, Mr. Howe, and Mrs. Stir- 
ling. The last two are a new married couple 
in full enjoyment of the honeymoon, when the 
honey becomes a little soured by the uncon- 
sious intrusion of the first, who is an old and 
warmly attached acquaintance of the husband, 
He criticises somewhat too freely the wife’s 
sccomplishments, points out errors in her style of 
drawing, and makes the husband aware of blemishes 
which before were imperceptible. The wife, on 
the recommendation of a maiden aunt, adopts a 
waned expedient to get rid of the intruder. She 
~igns to have cherished an attachment for him. 
Her passion is uncontrollable. She avows it, and 
yal a respect for her situation and 
rie et : ’ uring the strategy the lady, un- 
ety tor her success, drops her aunt’s letter. 
tales doen nd up and discovering her 
pc f* o p - shi to her. Instead of 
a= * om 1e ady’s declaration—love for 
mi i . seen, and the husband ap- 
tied fs a val —— that his impassioned 
hon ensues i eae ee before his wife, a situa- 
won the stare = lest point that we have seen 
’ stage within our recollection. The 

tushand storms, the friend, believing hi or 
te plot, further excites him by exclaimit “4 “Bx. 
tellent joke ; capital a he 4 rok a 
mmdually evident ‘and wie . 4 oe peas 
Wee is'a genuine little comedy, rand is acted 
: nedy, and is acted 





"roughout with delicac a 
— delicacy, truthfulness, and spirit. 





‘ VARIETIES. 
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Armada.—The following 
ry was lately communicated to | 

ndon News :’-— 
‘ 


‘ 

Ata fact in Patland, Burton Port, County Donegal. 
the vessels Seentien?, it is known to many that several | 
we Lorth-west ¢ uting the Spanish Armada were lost on | 
mt from their wads of Ireland, in 1553, while returning | 
Pat of the coast niccessful attempt at invasion. On this 
rer viz, wend Donegal, where I am at present sta- 
aie exists “a Y inside the north island of Arran, 

te been mong the people of two Spanish ships | 


4 L 
neh ten havine ners a great number of years ago. 
on to give little bow te Stories to this effect, I was dis- 
mt since of th.” them, till a report reached me 
the hull of g yeaa; SPPearance about the sand of | 
it was am... ,’ (O8ether with a number of can- | 


ed, had been seen about fifty years 


before. At that time several of the guns were raised by 
the inhabitants, and disposed of as old brass, till they were 
obstructed in their attempts by the sand washing over the 
wreck, and thus rendering any further endeavour hopeless. 
Upon hearing the rumour, I went to the spot mentioned, 
with the Coast Guard boat and crew, for the purpose of 
satisfying myself as to its truth, when to my astonishment I 
could distinctly perceive the remains of a very large vessel, 
with several cannon lying in a heap on what appeared to 
have been the forecastle. I made Jifferent attempts to get 
them up, and had almost succeeded, when either the ropes 
slipped off the gun they were attached to, or the sea became 
so rough that I was obliged to abandon them, and in the 
course of a few weeks they were again covered by the sand. 


Ona different part of the coast, but within two or three | 
| July. 


miles of the above-mentioned wreck, lies another, which, 
there is every reason to believe, was the second of those 


ill-fated vessels, from the fact of there being positive proof | 


that a shipwreck has not occurred in that place during the 
last century, as vouched for by a very old inhabitant re- 
siding close to the spot, as well as from the appearance of 
an anchor belonging to the ship (a sketch of which I send 
you) which I succeeded in raising. 
into by the water in the spots which are not immediately 
covered by an incrustation of sand, gravel, and gtone: there 
is a striking peculiarity in the great length of its shank. 
Notwithstanding that no cannon have appeared above the 
sand in the vicinity of this last ssentionsl wreck, the very 
sight of which would at once have pronounced it the com- 
panion of the other, still, from the appearance of the anchor, 
the certainty of a vessel not having been lost there for the 
last hundred years at least, and also from the popular 
tradition, which proved true in the one instance, and con- 
sequently is deserving of belief inthe other, there is scarcely 
room for scepticism as to its identity. Such discoveries as 
these, which are so interwoven with the naval glories of 


England, surely ought not to be passed over in silence, nor | 


allowed to sink unnoticed into oblivion. It is but right, at 
least, that the public should be made acquainted with their 
existence, and then be allowed to place what importance 
they choose upon them.—Rtcuarp Hgarp, Inspecting 
General Oflicer, Coast Guard. 

** June 12, 1852.” 





LIFE ASSURANCE 


1834. 


TNITED KINGDOM 
7 COMPANY, Esraspuisuep py Act oF ParRLiaMEnT in 
8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 
tarl of Courtown. Viscount Falkland. 
Jarl Leven and Melville. Lord Elphinstoue. 
durl of Norbury. Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Sarl of Stair. | Wim. Campbell, Esq., of Til- 
Earl Somers. lichewan. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Cuarces Granam, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman—Cuanirs Downes, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. | J.G. Henriques, Esq. 
E. L. Boyd, Esq., Resident. ; F.C. Maitland, Esq 
Charles B. Curtis, Esq. William Railton, Esq. 
William Fairlie, Esq. I. H. Thompson, Esq 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Physician—Anrucr H. Hassarr, Esq., M.D., 8, Bennett Street, 
St. James's. 
Surgeon—F. H. Tuomrson, Esq., 48, Berners Street. 
The Bonus added to Policics from March, 1834, to December 31, 
1847, is as follows :— 
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— Time } Sum added sum added Sum 
. to Policy in! to Policyin = payable at 
Assured Assured. ISf1. 1848. Death 
£ £ s.d — s. 4. SB a 
5000 13 yrs 10 mo. 683 6 & 787 10 =O 6170 16 8 
*1000 7 years a 157 10 O 1157 10 0 
500 1 year -o ll 5 6 


511 5 O 


* Exawpre.—At the commencement of the year 1841 a person 
aged 30, took out a policy for £1000, the annual payment for which 
is £24 1s. 8d.; in 1847 he had paid in premiums £168 Ils. §d.; but 
the profits being 2} per cent. per annum on the sum insured 
(which is £22 10s. per annum for each £1000) he had £157 10s. 
added to the policy, almost as much as the premiums paid. 

The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years when the insur- 
ance is for life. Every information will be afforded on application 
to the Resident Director. 


@ ‘ rIvTnrc y aaa bl ToUprpnryr Y 
Qcorrish PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
b LIFE ASSURANCE. 

The only Office in which the benefit of Mutual Assurance can be 
obtained at Moderate Premiums. 

PREMIUMS at early and middleages about a fourth lower than 
in the other Mutual Offices, so that the sum required in them, say 
at age 30, to secure £1060, wovLp secure £1230 in this 

PROFITS.—tThe whole are divisible among the Assure d, ona 
principle at once safe, equitable, and favourable to good Lives— 
the surplus being reserved for those Members whose Premiums, 
with accumulated interest, amount to the sums in their Policis 8; 
in other words, for those by whose longer contributions alone it 


FOR 


has been created. 
Annual Premium to secure £100, with Profits, at Death :— 


Age 20 | 25 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 15 | 50 
£1158 |1 18 0j2 1 6/2 6 loj[2 14 943 5 9/4 17 








Or the Premiums may be made to cease after a limited number 
of payments. Those payable during 21 years only will be found 
nearly the same as most participating offices require for the whole 
of life. xe 

PROGRESS.—Since the Institution of the Society in 1537, up- 
wards of 5670 Policies have been issued, covering assurances 
amounting to nearly Two Millions and a Half. The whole affairs 
are in the most prosperous condition, as shown by the Annual 

teports, which, with Prospectus, Tables of Premiums, and every 
information, may be obtained free on application. 
LONDON BRANCH, 12, MOORGATE STREET. 


JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
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(HE INVESTMENT of MONEY with the 


NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT ASSO- 
CIATION, which was established in May, 1844, secures equal 
advantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the pro- 
vident Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and 
affords an opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest 
yielded by first-class securities, in which alone the Funds are 
employed. 

Monies deposited with the Association, for Investment, are 
exempt from liabilitics on account of life contingencies, as well as 
the expenses of management, which are borne by the Life Depart. 
ment, in consideration of the business brought to it by investment 
transactions; therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits vielded 
by their Capital free from deduction of any kind—an advantage which 
no other Institution, either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, 
to its members 

Interest or Dividend, is payable half-yearly, in January and 


CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 


The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department, It constitutes, with 


; the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Asso- 


It is perfectly eaten | 





ciation, and has been provided in order to render the security of 
the Assured complete. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well-regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important im- 
provements. 

Full information and prospectuses may be obtained, on applica- 
tion at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective 
Agents throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
NATIONAL ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
7, St. Marrin’s Piace, TRAFALGAR SQuane, 
LONDON 
N.B, Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing 
Director. 





UNDER THE FSPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 


MER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


AND 
FIELD MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., K.T., 


K.?P., G.C.B., and G.C.M.G. 
‘Tas ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, AND 
EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Established 

a.p. 1837, for GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 13, Warrrioo 
Piracy, Lonpon 

Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every pro 
fession and stationin life,and forevery part of the world, with the 
exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics 

The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon Sound Principles 
with reference to every Colony, and by paymentof a moderate 
addition to the Home Premium, in case ofincrease of risk, persons 
assured in this office may change from one climate to another, 
without forfeiting their policies 

Four-Firvrus of the Prorirs are divided amongst the Assured, 

The circumstances of the Socicty, on the occasion of the Second 
Septennial Division of Profits, in the year 1851, warranted the 
apportionment of a Very Liberal Bonus 

The additions to various Policies are shown in the following ex- 
amples :— 


Age Policy . Total 
when effected Bases i Additions 
Assured. in . ee in 1851. 

25. 1838 £1000 .. £16412 2) Participators 
$5 .. 1838 £1000 .. £17619 8 in Two 

45 1838 £1000 .. £219 6 & Septennial 
53 1838 £1000 £23519 8 Divisions 
64 .. 1838 £1000 £268 1 38) of Profits. 
26 .. Sd £1000 £49 12 ©) Participators 
36... 1844 .. £1000 £59 4 | in One 

46 .. [Std .. £1000 £77 13 TY Septennial 
55 .. 1844 £1oHo00) £83 13 7 Division 
66 .. Is44 £1000 £9415 8&8) of Protits 


JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1,0LD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
THOMAS NEWMAN HUNT, Eesq., Chairman 
JOUN HORSLEY PALMER, Fasq., Deputy-Chairman. 

ANEW SCALE OF PREMIUMS on Insurances for the whole 
term of life has recently been adopted, by which a material reduc 
tion has been made at all ages below 50 years 

FOUR-FIFTHS, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to 
Policies every fifth year; and may be applied to increase the sumin- 
sured; to an immediate payment in Cash; or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

ONE-THIRD of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and up- 
wards for the whole term of life, may remain asa debt upon the 
Policy, to be paid off at convenience: by which means £1500 may 
be insured for the present outlay otherwise required for £1000 

LOANS.—The Directors will lend Sums of £50 and upwards on 
the security of Policies effected with this Company for the whole 
term of life, when they have acquired an adequate value 

SECURITY.—Those who effect Insurances with this Company 
are protected by its large Subscribed Capital from the risk incurred 
by members of Mutual Socicties 

"INSURANCES without participation in Profits may be effected 


at reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN- 
° WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXPORD STREET 
only. The premises are the most extensive in London, and con- 
tain an ample assortment of every de scription of goods of the first 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinner services at four guincas 
each, cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 


T° VISITORS FROM THE COUNTRY.— 


MECHI’S SHOW ROOMS, 4, LEADENHALL STREET.— 
All Persons of taste should hasten to inspect the unique and 








récherché STOCK of FLEGANCIES now exhibited by MECHT, in 


GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. | 


his new SHOW ROOMS, 4, LEADENHALL STREPFT, near the 
India House. Determined to take the lead in taste, he has brought 
out some most superb and novel specimens in papier maché. 
Finding it impossible to display them advantageously in his for- 
mer space, he has fitted up a splendid Show Room, to which he 
invites those who are desirous of secing the most brilliant speci 
mens this country can produce. MECHI has the best stock in 
London of ladies’ and gentlemen's dressing-cases, work-boxes, 
writing-desks, and every thing for the toilet and work-table-— 
4, Leadenhall Street,—Llustrated Catalogues, gratis. 
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In an age which claims to give peculiar attention to whatever is useful and practical, the Gentleman’s Magazine has ste 
to occupy the vacant post of an Historical Review. In so doing the Editors endeavour to present, month by month, a Magazine which 
shall be acceptable in every house and family. Gentlemen eminently conversant with the various branches of historical study are constant 
contributors, and every endeavour is made to render the Magazine a worthy organ and representative of Historical and Archwological 
literature. In its Original Articles, historical questions are considered and discussed; in its Reviews, prominent attention is given ts all 
historical books ; its Historical Chronicle and Notes of the Month contain a record of such recent events as are worthy of being kept in 
remembrance ; and its Obituary is a faithful memorial of all persons of eminence lately deceased. It is peculiarly well suited not only for 
general readers, but for circulation amongst the members of Book Societies and for the tables of Public Reading Rooms. 
Number will be forwarded free on receipt of 2s. 6d. in postage stamps. 
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A Specimen 





THE NUMBER FOR JANUARY Contains: 


1. Olympia Morata. 2. John Jewel, sometime Bishop of Salisbury. 3. Ulrich von Hutten, Pirkheimer, and Sickingen. 4. Bristol High Cross: with an Engraving. 5. Dr 
Chalmers as a Professor. 6. Symbols of the Saints—the Angel: by J. G. Waller. 7. Wanderings of an Antiquary, by Thomas Wright, F.S.A.—The Roman Iron District of the 
Forest of Dean: with Engravings. 8. Original Letter of General Wolfe on Military Studies. 9. Pilgrimages of Torkington and Wey to the Holy Land. 10. Correspondence of 
Sylvanus Urban: The Early Life of Marat in England—Detention of James II. in 1688—Bastards distinguished in English History—Skeletons found at Little Wilbraham—The 
Roman Antiquities of Britain—Ladies wearing the Order of the Garter. The Obituary contains Memoirs of the King of Hanover, Marshal Soult, Sir Horace Seymour, Lord 
Mackenzie, Hon. J. E. D. Bethune, Michael Jones, Esq., Rev. Spencer Madan, Rev. Lancelot Sharpe, Rev. W. G. Rowland, Rey. N. G. Woodrooffe, Mr. Jones the Comedian, and 
Mr. John Buckler, F.S.A. 


THE NUMBER FOR FEBRUARY Contains: 


1. Alfred and his Place in the History of England. 2. Wanderings of an Antiquary, by Thomas Wright, F.S.A.—Roman Cities on the Welsh Border (with Engravings). 3. 4 
Paper on Puppets. 4. Letters of Mrs. Piozzi, on her Anecdotes of Johnson. 5. Ulrich von Hutten, Part VI. 6. Skirmish at Penrith in 1745. 7. The Life of T. Stothard, R.A. 
8. tter of Lord Byron, denying the Authorship of The Vampire. 9. Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban: Whifflers in Norwich and in London (with Engravings)—Baronial Title 

nted to a Portuguese by Charles Il.—The Ancient Timber Houses of Coventry—-Palimpsest Sepulchral Brass found at Norwich. The Obituary contains Memoirs of—1. The 
tarl of Suffolk ; 2. Sir John Cope, Bart.; 3. Sir John Gladstone, Bart.; 4. Sir W. B. Cooke, Bart.; 5. General Sir F. P. Robinson; 6. Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. A. Quentin; 7. Rear- 
Admiral Daly ; 8. Matthias Attwood, Esq.; 9. Charles Hoare, Esq ; 10. Rev. Dr. Sadler, Provost of Dublin; 11. Rev. Mr. Canon Tyler; 12, Rey, Dr, Ellerton; 13, Professor 
Dunbar of Edinburgh ; 14. Mr. Russell of Birmingham; 15. J. M. W. Turner, R.A.; 16, RK. C. Taylor, Esq.; 17. Mr. Hudson Turner, &c. &e. 


THE NUMBER FOR MARCH Contains: 


1. Lectures on the History of France, by Sir James Stephen. 2. Christian Iconography, by J. G. Waller: Symbols of the Eagle, the Lion, and the Bull. 3. Letters of Mrs. Piozzi 
to Mr. Cadell. 4. Magdalen College Visitation: with Original Papers, by Hepworth Dixon. 5. The Life and Letters of Niebuhr. 6. Lord Mahon’s History of England—The 
Grenville Administration and the Letters of Junius. 7. Worsaae’s Danes a Norwegians in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 8. Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban: On the 
Corruption of the Judges in the Thirteenth Century—The Early Use of Paper in England—Roman Inscriptions in Britain—St. Olave’s Church, Chichester, With Notes of the | 
Moath, Historical Reviews, Historical Chronicle and Obituary. 


THE NUMBER FOR APRIL Contains: | 


t 
1. “ English’ or “ Anglo-Saxon.” 2. Ulrich Von Hutten: the Diet of Worms. 3. India in Greece. 4. Hroswitha of Gandersheim, a Dramatist of the Tenth Century. 5. Gleanings 
from the Irish Council-Books of the Commonwealth: and Letters of the Cromwells. 6. Wanderings of an Antiquary, by T. Wright, F.S.A.—The Kentish Coast from Deal to Lymnue 
with Engravings). 8. The Rockingham Memoirs. 9. Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban: Tilustrations of Domesday, Architectural Nomenclature, the Cloisters of Norwich, _ 
ec. 10. Notes of the Month. With Review of New Publications, Reports of Antiquarian Societies, and Oprtvary, including Memoirs of Archbishop Murray, Thomas Moore the 
Poet, Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, Sir John Fravks, Basil Montagu, Esq., Samuel Prout, Esq., &c. Ke. a 


THE NUMBER FOR MAY Contains, in its Obituary, Biographical Memoirs of: | 


th 
1. The Duchess Ida of Saxe Weimar. 2. Prince Felix von Schwartzenberg. 3. Lord Rendlesham. 4. Lord Dunsany. 5. Lord Panmure. 6. Hon. Frederick Wests 7. Lpal Joba 
Shelley, Bart. 8. Rev. Sir Harcourt Lees, Bart. 9. Sir Henry Wheatley, Bart. 10. Capt. Sir Samuel Brown, R.N. (11. Major Eardley-Wilmot, R.Art. 12. Dymoke Welles, Esq. 
13. William Iremonger, Esq. 14. Thomas Tyrwhitt Drake, Esq. 15. Rev. John Keate, bp. 16. William Jacob, Esq., F.R.S. 17. John Landseer, Esq. 15. Arthur Jewett, Esq. 
19. Mr. R. A. Davenport. 20, Richard Gilbert, Esq. 21, Thomas Allasun, Esq. 22. Frank Forster, Esq. 23. David Bremner, Esq. 24. Mr, Edward Fitewiiam, ~ 


Mrs. Kelly. 
es 


THE NUMBER FOR JUNE Contains: 


° the Re mas 


1. Gustavus Vasa. 2. English Grammar. 3. Christian Iconography: the Dove. 4. Macaronic Poetgy. 5. Wanderings of an Antiquary, by Thomas Wright, F.S A. ee tee = 
Town of Lymne, (with Engravings). 6. Monetary Affairs after the Revolution of 1688. 7. Status of the Jews. 8. Country Book Clubs. 9. Architectural Nomenciature, Friston ’ 


os ‘ , eo a “ h 4 e i? . “a nh} ons, mi 
Edmund Sharpe. 10. Indulgence Cups at York and Lynn: with Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban, on various subjects; Notes of the Month, Reviews of New Pubbcat 


rical Chronicle, and Obituary, including Memoirs of the Grand Duke of Baden, Lord Dynevor, Lord Wenlock, Right Hon. Sir Henry Russell, Sr Wm. Keir Grant, Mayor-bS ma 
Reid, M.P., John George Children, Esq., Thomas Haviland Burke, Esq., John Dalrymple, Esq., Rev. Philip Dodd, &c., &c. ; my 
To 

iJ 

THE NUMBER FOR JULY Contains: Gm 

Unzr ne 

* . ° o> 2] . i } . ~ : 

1. Thorpe’s Northern Mythology. 2. Pope's Imitations of the Letters of Eloisa. 3. Godfrey William Leibnitz. 4. The Ironmongers of London (with two makes). “ Corre “ha 
cious Rood of Grace. 6. Oxford and the Roval Commission. 7. Rugge’s Notes on English History, temp. Charles II. 8. Sonnet on Coleridge, by the Rev. C. ¥. ag dee Reve*s, oe 
spondence, on the Abbotsford Library, Architectaral Nomenclature, Quakers’ Burial Grounds, Anchorages in Churches, &c., &c. 10, Notes of the Month. W ith 917] "Res Jobs “a 
eports of Archeological Societies, and Obituary, including Memoirs of Capt. Allen Gardner (ef the Patagonian Mission), Hon, Mr. Talbot, Q.C., Mr. Humfrey, Q-©., **" = 
Jones (Tegid), Rev. T. Theyre Smith, George Dolland, Esq., F.R.S., General Arthur O'Connor, &c., &c, = \ 


The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE is published on the first day of every Month, by Messrs. NICHOLS and son, 
25, Parliament Street, Westminster, price 2s. 6d., and may be ordered of any Bookseller. 
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London: Printed by LOVELL REEVE, of No. 5, Henrietta Strect, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex (at the office of Messrs. SAVILL and EDWARDS, No. 4, Chandos Street, = 
aforesaid) ; and published by him at the office of Messrs. REEVE and Co., No. 5, Heurictta Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday, July 10, 1892. 
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